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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries 


28 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





Special Notice to Librarians. 


Mr. BE. G. ALLEN desires to lay before you the advantages of using this 
Agency for procuring English and Foreign Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 
etc., and for General Library Work in Great Britain. 

Long existing relations with the Booksellers and Publishers of the United 
Kingdom enable him to execute orders of any magnitude promptly and 
economically. All important books collated before delivery. 

Specialty is made of the finding of Out of Print Books. His success in 
this department is unrivalled, possessing unique means of search, by which 
he is able to supply scarce books expeditiously and at moderate prices. 

A good selection of Second-hand Dealers’ Catalogues is sent to clients by 
every mail, and no commission charged on orders from them. 

New Books supplied on the most advantageous terms, and the Full Trade 
Discount allowed off the published price. 

Auction Catalogues Mailed, Sales Attended, and Commissions Executed 
with Care and Judgment. 

Defects of Rare Books Reproduced in Facsimile. 

Long Sets of Scientific and Other Periodicals Supplied. Imperfect Sets 
Completed. 

Large consignments sent by fast steamers at through rates. Small 
orders can be sent by mail or by express system at low charges. 

Special note is kept of all continuations of serials, which are forwarded 
immediately on publication. 

Bookbinding in every style, Cheap and durable for library use. Dilapi- 
dated old binding skilfully repaired. Pamphlet binding at specially cheap 
rates. 

Should you at present be without the services of a London Agency, MR. 
ALLEN would be pleased to answer any inquiries. All orders receive his 
personal attention, and with an experience of forty years in library business, 
and the thorough equipment of his agency, he believes himself capable of 
meeting every library requirement in a satisfactory manner. 





References permitted to first-class Libraries. 
Special terms for large orders. 


FOUNDED IN 1856. 
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rue closing year of the 19th century, nota- 
ble incidentally for the excavation of the 
great library at Nippur, antedating all pre 
viously known collections, has been charac 
terized chiefly by the culmination of national 
and international conferences. All the world 
was asked to meet at Paris, and with the ex 
ception of England most library countries 
sent delegates to the Library Congress in con 
nection with the Paris Exposition, at which 
also the American Library Association exhi 
bit of American library methods and the Bel 
gian exhibit of the Brussels card catalog and 
repertory were important features. At May 
ence, Germany celebrated the five hundredth 
anniversary of Gutenberg, who made libra 
rianship possible, including an _ interesting 
bibliographical exhibit. At the other end of 
the world Australasia held its second library 
conference, and decided that the time had 
come for an annual instead of a biennial con 
vention. The Library Association of the 
United Kingdom met at Bristol, but the chief 
English event of the year was the final de 
cision upon the “Internationa! catalogue of 
scientific literature,” originated by the Royal 
Society and now developed on a plan of in 
ternational co-operation, the first fruits of 
which will be the annual catalogs for Igo! 
in 17 distinctive fields of scientific literature 


For the first time in its history the Amer'- 
can Library Association met outside the limits 
of the United States, and an important result 
of the conference at Montreal, which brought 
over four hundred librarians from both sides 
of the border, was the organization of a Cana 
dian library association for the province of 
Ontario, which will hold its first meeting this 
year at Eastertide. The meeting of the Na 
tional Association of State Librarians at Har 
risburg, though small in number, was impor 
ant in outcome, and the conference of the 
American Library Association at Waukesha 
Wis., in July of 1901, should bring together 
a larger number of state librarians at thet 
simultaneous meeting, as well as many teach- 
ers who will concentrate in the West for the 
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annual meeting of the National Educational 
\ssociation at Detroit, immediately succeed 
ng the A, I A. conference New state as 
sociations have been formed in Missouri and 
Kansas, making now 21 in all, and the New 
York Library Association has taken an inte1 
esting step in setting apart a “library week 
for a meeting at Lake Placid as permanent 
vacation headquarters. To the Massachusetts 
Library Club has been added a third auxil 
ary in the Cape Cod Library Association 
and a Long Island Library Club has bee 
erganized in Brooklyn. Iowa and New Jet 

y have established state library commis 
sions, so that 17 states are now on the roll of 
honor, and the travelling library system is 
understood to have outreached into 42 state 


been the 


ANOTHER feature of the year has 
reorganization and consolidation of library 
systems, made possible in part by the pro 
vision of new buildings. The appointment of 
Mr. Putnam_as Librarian of Congress has al 
ready borne abundant fruit in the national 
library, and the ready appreciation of Con 
gress has been shown by the appropriation of 
$513,000 for that library for the current year 
The New York Public Library made pre 
liminary arrangements for including besides 
the Astor and Lenox libraries on the Tilden 
foundation the many branches, with their in 
dependent buildings, of the Free Circulating 
Library. In the Brooklyn borough of New 
York most of the smaller outlying libraries 
have been brought within the fold of the 
3rooklyn Public Library, although unfortun 
ately the method of organization of that libra- 
ry precluded there the utilization of the great 
er collections which in New York proper 
made the foundation of the new system. Mr 
Foster has crowned his splendid work at 
Providence by the great enlargement of the 
functions of its library made possible by its 
magnificent new building; and the new home 
of the Wisconsin State Historical Society is 
the first worthy monument of that great ap 
preciation of historical literature which has 
been so notable a feature in the later develop 
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ment of our western states. The gifts and 
bequests of the year provide many new build- 
ings in the future, although the year does not 
compare for phenomenal generosity with 1890. 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts during the year exceed, 
nevertheless, an aggregate of $800,000, 


Unoper the new constitution of the A. L. A., 
operative at the Montreal conference, the 
Publishing Board, as it is now called, took a 
new lease of life, and the most important line 
of progress in the field of publications has 
been in the completion of the plans for 
printed catalog cards, by help of the co-opera- 
tion of the Librarian of Congress, which it 
is hoPed will be the bibliographical feature of 
1901. A great impetus was given to this 
feature of co-operative cataloging by the in- 
terest manifested at the Montreal meeting. 
and by the work of the Brussels Institute in 
a similar direction. The British Museum 
has entered upon its great undertaking of 
supplementing its printed catalog by the rec- 
ord of the accessions since the publication of 
the original work, and the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale has made further progress in the print- 
ing of its enormous catalog. There is a fair 
number of individual bibliographies, among 
which Campbell's “Index-catalogue of Indian 
documents in the British Museum” and the 
catalog of the Dante collection of Cornell 
University are especially entitled to mention 
These, and the plans for the “International 
catalog of literature,” 
ferred to, make the chief bibliographical rec- 
ord of the year. 


scientific above re- 


Wirs the first year of the new century 
comes naturally a review of the century 
closed, and more or less attempt to prophesy 
for the century to come. The brief review 
given in this number of the general library 
situation as the new century dawns will be 
supplemented during the year by papers from 
librarians especially competent to treat of the 
several features of the library movement. It 
will be peculiarly of interest to learn what 
those librarians who have done the best work 
in the roth century look forward to as the 
work before themselves and their successors 
in the 20th, and we hope to give in a later 
number a symposium covering this interest- 
ing field. 
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bill 


the House of Representatives as a substitute 


A PRINTING has been introduced into 


for the Senate bill, on much the same lines 


as the latter, but in shorter form and with 


some and if action is to be 
had during the present short session of Con 


gress, librarians should at once bestir them 


improvements ; 


selves to endeavor to stimulate interest in 


these measures. Either of them is worthy of 
support, and the passage of either would re- 
sult in better service for the depositories, and 
therefore of the public, and in a better sys 
the 
public documents. Superintendent Ferrell's 
work in the Document Office, like that of his 
predecessor, has been fruitful of good and the 


tem of manufacture and utilization of 


passage of the printing bill would strengthen 
his hands 
ties much needed to complete the organiza 


and put at his disposal the facili 
tion of the system. Librarians should write 
at once to their Representative in the House 
and the two Senators from their state, asking 
their attention to the printing bill, as even 
should there be no prospect of the passage of 
the measure during the short and crowded 
session it will do no harm to show to Con 
gressmen that there is continuing interest in 
The library of documents, con 
nected Supt. Ferrell’s 
which library is under the special charge of 


the subject 

with establishment, 
ex-Supt. Crandall, has continued to develop, 
and it is to be hoped that some day it may 
find its proper place in the building of the 
national library, which would in turn be 
strengthened by the addition of what is really 
a remarkable collection of public documents 
considering the difficulties in the 
bringing together important sets and series 
which had been so ruthlessly despised and 
neglected previous to the foundation of this 
special library. 


way of 





Communications. 





NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB HANDBOOK. 

Tur Committee on Handbook of the New 
York Library Club has issued a circular letter 
to the libraries of New York City, requesting 
full information for the new edition of the 
handbook, now in preparation. Any libraries 
that should be included in the handbook, and 
that have failed to receive this circular, are 
requested to communicate promptly with the 
undersigned, chairman of the committee 

G. W. Coxe. 


gor W. rr3th pirest, } 
New York City. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE CENTURY IN AMERICA: RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT 


RETROSPECT and prospect are the order of 
the day in this opening year of the twentieth 
century. In no relation of publ activity, 
outside the advance resulting from scientific 
discoveries and mechanical inventions, has 
there been more remarkable progress during 
the nineteenth century than in the library 
field While the nation has grown from 
5,300,000 to 76,300,000 population, library de 


velopment has outspeeded even those extra 


erdinary proportions. The library history of 
the century divides itself into thre periods 


the Dark Ages of the first half century, the 
Middle Age of the third quarter, and the 


| 
modern period, 1876-1900 Che transition 
from the first period to the second is to be 
noted in Prof. Jewett’s work about 1850 and 
the library conference of 1853; that from the 
second to the third in the organization of the 
American Library Association in 1876, and the 
, 


Government report and the beginning of li 


brary journalism in the same year. In 1800 
the 29 “social” or general libraries known to 


have existed in 1776 had become 49, with ap 


proximately 80,000 volumes; id, including 
special and unrecorded libraries, it is safe to 
say that outside of private or 5 IOO! Cr lle« 


tions less than 100 libraries existed in the 
United States a century ago. In 1850 Jewett 
recorded, outside of the district schools, 644 
libraries aggregating 2,144,069 volumes In 
that first half century libraries were chiefly 


rganization, and th« 


of private origin and « 
; 


only library legislation of real significance 
was that based upon the New York school 
library laws of 1835, permitting each schoo 
district to spend $20 for establishing and $16 
yearly for maintaining a free public library, 
and of 1838, appropriating $55,000 a year for 
purchases for such libraries. Jewett’s report 
recorded 9sos such libraries. with 1,552,332 
volumes, which seems an enormous over- 
estimate; certainly, these libraries soon after 
rapidly disappeared, unused, into attics and 
remote corners. Peterborough in New Hamp- 
shire in 1833, the pioneer, and Orange and 
Wayland in Massachusetts in 1846 and 1848, 


Bow KER 


had established free public town libraries 


without warrant of law, before the New Hamp 


shire act of 1849 (followed by the English 
ct of 1850) and that of 1851 in Massachusetts 
authorized local taxation for free public li 
iry purpose id in 1852 the Boston Pub 
Library was definitely established afte: 
eleven years of discussion. From that dawn 


adily until the definite 


progress was made st 
beginning of the new movement in 1876. The 
Government report of 1876 recorded 3682 li 
raries of 300 volumes or more, numbering 
12,276,964 volumes, besides over 1,500,000 
pamphlets; and the latest Government regis 
tration scheduled for 1896 7191 such libraries, 
with 34,596,258 volumes 

It is safe to place the number at the close 
of 1900 at 8000 libraries, of 300 volumes or 
more (poss bly 10,000 including minor ones), 
with 40,000,000 volumes, with realty and en 
dowments known to exceed $60,000,000 
and probably reaching well towards $100, 
0U0,000. At least six library buildings ex 
ceed $1,000,000 cost. Our national library 

housed at a cost for building and ground, 
of $6,950,000, has just passed the 1,000,000 
volume mark (including pamphlets), and 
has for the year 1901 an appropriation of 
$513,553. The Boston Public Library, fore 
most of municipal libraries the world over, 
has cost for building and ground above $2,500 
000, has over 750,000 volumes, receives $255, 
000 or more from the city and the income 
from $273,000 of endowment, and circulated 
in 1899-1900 1,251,451 volumes on 63,695 “live” 
cards of borrowers The Philadelphia Free 
Library, but seven years old, re rded in its 
last report the banner circulation of 1,758,851 
volumes. These figures are significant in- 
deed 

But the figures showing quantity, are far 
outdone by the facts showing quality, of de 
velopment. The library and the librarian 
both have been among the best illustrations 
in the century of Herbert Spencer's definition 
of development by differentiation, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous in func- 
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tion. A generation ago the chief library type 
was the “mercantile,” or subscription, library, 
often with its associated lectures and classes, 
of which a surviving example is the Brooklyn 
Library, hall, its 


monument of the 


with its alcoved printed 


catalog which is t! per- 
sonal handiwork of its former librarian, its 
guiding principle of purchasing enough copies 


of a popular and proper book to meet its 


subscribers’ immediate demands, its few un- 
differentiated assistants, and its general poli 
ey of laissez faire. The type of to-day is 
found in the free public library of scores of 


cities —the largest in Boston, the newest in 


Providence — in whose huge and highly or- 


ganized buildjng the great stack room allow 
ing for indefinite future development, and 
the adjoining delivery room, are but one 


umong the numerous features: for interior ad 


ministration the executive offices of the chief 


librarian, the order, catalog, and shelf depart 


ments, and perhaps a printing office and a 


bindery; in external relations reference and 


special libraries and reading rooms for peri 
patents, document 


odicals, newspapers 


fi or chil 


manuscripts, prints 


1usic, etc., etc 


dren, perhaps for the blind, perhaps for at 


tisans, with librarians specially equipped for 


each division of books and for each kind of 


readers and the il-knowing “information 


clerk ;” and finally dynamo room, ventilating 


apparatus, complicated delivery machinery, 


photographic dark rooms, lecture auditoriums 


] } 


perhaps kitchen, lunch and rest rooms for t 


staff, public wash rooms, and even bicycle de 


positories — all this but the central ganglion 
) 


of an outreaching system includ ng in »oston 


31 branch libraries, delivery or deposit sta 
tions, and numerous relations with engine 
houses, public schools, city institutions, im 


connection with the “travelling library” sys 


For this highly organized work all! sorts 


led; archi 


tem 
of mechanical helps are now provic 
make a specialty of library buildings, 
from 


requirements; an 


tects 


constructing within outward to meet 


the 
business has been developed by the 


librarian’s enormous 
Library 
Bureau and competing agencies in supplying 
shelves, cases, cards, etc., and even specially 
designed library furniture can be had 

The librarian, no longer the skipper of a 
dory in which he pulls an oar himself, but the 


commander of a huge steamer or the commv 
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dore of a great fleet, must in the larger libra 
ries be an executive of the first rank, truly a 
member of the executive profession, with lit- 
tle time to handle or read a book himself, but 


with ability to organize, administer, and direct 


a physical plant, a collection of books, a dis 


tributing system, and a regimental! staff. Un 
der him are officers, librarians, catalogers, and 
and 


attendants of various ranks, abilities, 


functions, some dealing with the book, others 
with the reader L he 


h a staff, recognize tl 


trained librarians, mem 


bers of suc emselves as 


belonging to the library profession, alongsid 


the profession of the teacher and the older 


professions of law, medicine, and theology 


nd for their training there are now four 
library schools —the first organized at Co 
lumbia in 1887—having alreagly over 500 
graduates, and numerous library classes 

The development of librarianship as a pro 
fession has led to, and has in turn been pro 
moted by, the association and organization of 
librarians into national and state associations 
ind local clubs, which have taken rank with 


he kindred educational and other professional 


The American ] Asso 


Philadelphia in 1876, had 


t 
organizations brary 


ation, organized at 


an attendance at its late nference, held sig 
ficantly in Canada, of 450, and its membet 
p has reached 800. There are 30 other | 


brary associations, state or local, and the New 


established 


ork State Association has now 
a “library week” at a summer headquarters 
The state librarians have their own national! 
association he missionary spirit has led to 


the establishment of state library commissions 
now in 17 states; and many states have libra 
ry legislation, pré 
m the 


tent of $100 worth of books ‘for the 


viding in some cases for 
perhaps to the ex 


establish 


donations ft state 


ment of new libraries or the increase of 
The travelling library system, though 
old, has mto 42 


ng out to the smallest communi 


others 
but eight years extended 
states, reacl 
ties the benefits of culture 


The 


but a book-m 


librarian is no longer a book-keeper, 


ssionary. It is his duty to com 


pel readers to come in. He stimulates de- 
upply of books and facilities; his 
question 1 no longer books his 
library has on its shelves, but how many it 
from Out of the half 
appropriations for the national 


mand by 


how many 


circulates its shelves. 


million dolla 
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1 


library $61,000 only is for pur 


of the quarter million of t 


Library from $25,000 to $35, 


chases —the chief « xp nditur 


care and circulation of book 


looks upon himself as the fel 


chases, and out 

Boston Public 
00 goes for pur 
e being for the 


The librarian 


' ‘ ' 





the teacher; he begins with the child, for the 
ize limit in libraries has almost disappeared 
d he continues edt tional w ifter th 
hool period has closed. For the child | 
i Svinpatl as well as | »} Ss eve t 
the blind; he shows the art that books 
re his best tools, and p the wing-board 
ngside the books He w not ¢ ly find 
e book for the reader but te m in what 
k to find the information he eks, or find 
r him any information contained in book 
His modern card-c g gives the clue to a 
l by author, title or subject, an 
es the ntents of l even indexe 
ticles in periodica repertory” on the 
Brussels plan is beginning t lement tl 
l-catalog, showing what are to b 
found in other librari | it his s 
ce bibliographies and printed cards fur 
1 hed by the Publis! 4 Oa of his asso 
tion, as well as bulletins and special lists 
printed by his own and other iries fro 
me to time If a book is not in his own 
library he will endeavor to | w it from 
other libraries, far or near, for his read 
He goes out into the schools t make friend 
for his books among teacl 1 scholar 


he fills 


with books the waste 


engine houses and lighthouse he sends trav 

elling home libraries to give light in the dar] 
places of tenement hous n the great cities 
Ife is indeed the typical | onary of 
the time, and the motto “The | t reading for 
the largest number at the least ts up 
excellently the moral, popular and economic 
relations of his worl rr 1 the final 


word, lil 


for women; of the 53 


memb« 


and where the librarian is spoken of 


t is to be read “she” nine t 


lhus library progress, in an 


»f the century, has contributed al 


the advancement of women 


The public in turn h 


the 


is 


aj 


and amply new relati 


yrarianship has given ¢ 


hia University Library staff, 


new profe ssion 
he C 


15 are 


imes out of ten 
wering the need 
bove all to 


preciate 1 keenly 


ms of libraric 


Massachusetts, the banner state, has public li 
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es in 343 of its 346 townships, for 
use by the peopl ipported by publ 
ls In t ll the tate liberal ap 
riations are made by state, cits yt 
ships for library purpose The hbrary 
also be e ft means by which men 
riche recog thre pul 
ns their indebtednes the pu It 
‘ l ‘ ‘ prox V $25.00 wu 
en ¢§ t lil pur 
1 ‘ ment. Mr 
rt reg V eT $2 wm0o.000 |t 
t purpose his tota! gifts bid fair t 
n $ 000.00 1} Q ut the country 
rv. building " the memorial f 
1 ed « S the monument of 
who have passe 1 Tl library In t 
tha +} church. } me tl peo 
temp! which the 1 nd the p 
+ ¢ gether ; , et few ¢ her re 
. annenn tiki 
« the re rd of lihrart n Amet ca 
e hand of the clock of time passes the 
y marl WI the twentieth century 
g forth, 1 pi het can foretell It 
ult to gine tl he xt hundred 
can do more I nvention 
1 the library field | een done in 
ast twenty-five yea Dhese past year 
been those of pioneering; the years to 
i hould b th © OF I tion There s 
ad a vast expectan hat the material 
lopment of the ninet« h « y will! 
eeded in the twenti by ‘ 
piritual developm« ecessary indeed 
rect nd suppl the work of a 
g The ti of machinery ts 
f ed | » tr ph of man overs 
nervy | t! p lity, and 1 tl 
no ( ea tl the hil iT 
o-day i ] deve yped 1 t i 
t tor t eT! ;i fellow cit 
t will be his future 1 n to mal 
that the 1 hing f the prote n is 
linated to the larg es for which only 
of wortl Let us hope that one hundred 
rence the recorder of progr will be 
to say that n the pre re f man dur ng 
twentieth century, the book, as brought 
he librarian into the lives of the people, 


by t 


has accomplished the 


the 


the 


f +} 


librarian of ne 


pioneer 


which 


for 


tury wa 


great work 


lineteenth cen 
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GOVERNMENT 
TO THE 


“HOW MAY 


By Apevame R. Hasse, Chief of Documents Division, 


ORDINARILY, when we speak of government 
documents, we think only of the documents of 
the federal government. We are not yet gen- 
erally accustomed to the fact that, while the 
study of federal documents is by far the most 
extensive branch, it is only one of three 
branches of the study of government docu 
ments. This study, then, of government docu- 
ments is nothing more or less than the study 
of modern overnment as expressed in its 
publications, and modern, i. ¢., organized gov 
ernment, classified organically, is either fed- 
eral, state or municipal. 

So when we speak of government docu- 
ments we should mentally extend the term 
to include city and state documents with those 
of the federal government 

How to make all of these publications more 
useful to the public is a large question, but 
one which I should be glad to have thoroughly 
discussed and generally understood, for a 
proper use of this material will have an im- 
portant bearing upon the future of our writ- 
ten history. It is not necessary that I should 
point out to you the significance of this ma- 
terial to written history; that is evident, and 
has been concisely stated by the British his 
torian who said: “The history of every cor 
poration is bound up in its documents.” What, 
then, their We 


been most lavish in their circulation, and for 


prevents usefulness ? have 
years we have made unwelcome gifts of them, 
until federal documents are as cheap as fire 
wood in popular estimation. And we can 
hardly do more than is now being done to 
popularize them, if that is what is meant by 
And yet 
they could be made infinitely more useful, if 
we consider them from a larger standpoint 
than that of their mere present promiscuous 


They could be made more use- 


the phrase “useful to the public.” 


distribution 
ful if we made them less popular, if we did 
not force them upon librarians who see in 
them only subjects for classification and shely 
ing, and if, instead, we displayed their con- 


tents to the investigator by means of mono 


* Read at meeting of National Association of State 
Librarians, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 21, 1900. 
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MADE MORE USEFUL 


New York Public Library 
graphic aids, etc., as I will endeavor to illus 
trate for you, beginning with the federal docu 
ments. 

at the present time, and begin- 
first the fifteenth 
1817, nearly 5000 volumes in 


There are 
the 
Congress, 4. ¢ 


ning with session of 


the Congressional series. Preceding this date 
no one knows what is required to complete a 
set. There traditions that this or that 
library has a good set of these early imprints, 


but no tangible evidence has yet been brought 


are 


forward of the existence in any one place of 
even a fairly good set. The most complete 
collection which we have of the time is the 
reprint collection in the American State Pa 
pers. The the preface, 
however, that theirs is only a selection of the 


editors confess in 
documents then existing, intimating that even 
at that time they had knowledge of inter- 
ruptions in the series 

It may be urged upon casual observation, 
that these early federal prints have very little 
value. I should be inclined to argue upon 
that point; in the first place, that is a distinct- 
ively American statement. We do not seem, 
as yet, to have the same archivistic apprecia- 
tion that is so carefully fostered in continen- 
tal countries assert the value 
lessness of these should 
moment to reflect that all we have of orig 


military and naval 


Before we 
prints we pause a 
printed diplomatic, 
beginning of the constitu- 


inal 
history from the 
tional government is contained in these early 
documents; that from the time of the adoption 
of the federal constitution on through that in 
teresting era of state development, all that we 
have of original printed history of the com 
the federal 
government is to be found in these documents 
can we say the 
They may seem 


monwealths in their relation to 


Remembering these things, 


documents are of no value? 


to be of no value only when we have not 
fully comprehended their inherent significance 
The new historical school which is growing 
up at the leading American universities is 
doing much to introduce a sense of this sig- 
nificance. It realizes that as a basis for its 


researches it must have copies of these early 
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documents, and it prints for itself such copies 
which should be comparatively accessible to 
I would refer you to the work 
Hart of MacDonald 


of Bowdoin, Ames of Pennsylvania, to the 


the specialist 


of Professors Harvard, 


work of the lowa Historical Department, 


etc. 


At present the specialist, not to speak of 


the public, can make ready reference to these 


documents only as they have been reprinted 


in the American State Papers. From the 


time when this series ends and the regularly 


long 
period of ill-arranged poorly-indexed mat 


Take, for instance, the 


issued series of reports begins there is a 


rial. records of our 


diplomatic history, than which there will be 


nothing more important to this country in the 


years to come. These records exist to-day 


in the six 


in the most complete printed form 


folio volumes of the American State Papers, 


covering the period from 1789 to 1828, and 
from this time up to the present in the ¢ 
gressional series From 1861 they have been 


volumes 


collected in the annual formerly 
called Diplomatic Correspondence, now For 
eign Relations. From 1828 to 1861 they have 
never been collected for public use. During 
this interval, correspondence relating to our 
foreign affairs is issued in the form of docu 
ments accompanying Presidents’ special mes 
sages. This means that either house of Con 
gress wants enlightenment on some subject 
bearing upon foreign affairs, and requests the 
President to transmit such correspondence as 
has passed between the governments involved 
In complying, the President transmits diplo 
matic correspondence which frequently covers 


as much as three years preceding the actual 


date of his message. The only clue tuo the 
contents of the correspondence is the brief 
calendar which goes with it. In the series 


index the document is entered as “Message 
of the President relating to,” etc., although 
the message may be one of transmittal only 
The really vital portion of the document is not 
indexed at all. 

I had occasion recently to use some of this 
material relating to the northeastern bound 
ary question. A letter 
Lord Aberdeen to the American plenipoten 
14, 1828, has an important 
This 
letter is one of a number of others transmitted 


certain written by 


tiary on August 


bearing on a phase of this question. 
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by the President in January, 1829. It is not 
indexed anywhere, and would hardly be found 
without a great deal of research by the his 


torian ol this prolonged « ntroversy 


lhis sort of thing exists for nearly forty 
years, after which this material collected 
in the already-mentioned series of volumes 
called Diplomatic Correspondence. Here, 


however, is included only that material prop 


erly considered as diplomatic, being those 


State hich are the s10n of ne 


Other 


papers Ww expre 


gotiations of the State 


Department 


documents, such as reports of the committees 
f the two houses of ( 

luded ; 
ies cannot be con 
rep 
fore gn relations 


mgress on foreign af 


even this 


dered an en 


fairs, are not ine theref re, 


ct ected set 


tirely complete tory of material bearing 
on our 
Of official compilations bearing on this sub 


ect we have in print the various editions of 


the collected treaties, Wharton International 
law,” in 3 vols., his “Diplomatic correspond 
ence of the American Revolution which 
however, antedates the period | am discu 


ing, and the recent compilation on “Interna 
John Bassett Moore of 


howe ver, com 


tional arbitration,” by 
These latter are 


and it will be seen that we 


as yet no publication corresponding to the 


British and Foreign State Papers, or the Ar 
chives Parlementaires 
rhis is not the place to speak of the rich 


collection of manuscript material in the State 
Department, to which manifestly general ac 
which is now 


the Ar 


cess could not be given, and 


being published in the Bulletins of 
chives Bureau of that department 
The condition of our early printed docu 
ments relating to military and naval affairs, 
and to finances, is pnqualifiedly similar to 
that detailed to 


matic documents 


you concerning our diplo 
Each of these departments 
was established by the laws of 1789, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that a printed record of 
their official proceedings exists somewhere, 
and yet how difficult it is to trace back this 
record only those who have 
tried it 

The first suggestion that presents itself as 


year after year, 


know. 


a solution is, that we must have a catalog 
We have Poore’s catalog. That was years 
in making, and it cost thousands of dollars 


It would be next to impossible to get an ap 
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propriation for such a purpose at this time, 
and it would be quite impossible for the Li- 
brary of Congress or the Superintendent of 
Documents to undertake any such work now. 
Besides, a catalog would not give us the 
books. What we need is, first, a combined 
record of the collections of the early federal 
documents now existing. Next we need a 
well-edited reprint of some of these early out- 
of-print documents, particularly of such as 
would complete series now current. And 
after we have a record of the documents and 
the documents, then let us have indexes to 
the documents. 

rhis is one suggestion, then, how the early 
federal documents might be made more useful 
to the public. 

The protest of inaccessibility cannot be 
made against the later federal documents. 
They have for years been dispensed with a 
generosity not met with in any other country. 
Had some of the money that in years gone by 
has been expended in printing and distribut- 
ing enormous editions of Congressional quota, 
etc., been used for the preparation of guides, 
indexes and catalogs, it would not then be 
necessary for us to discuss how to make gov- 
-ernment documents more useful to the public. 

What is needed now to counteract the ill- 
advised prodigality of the past is, first and 
foremost, an annotated checklist of serials, 
which shall show when the various issues be- 
gan and in how many different places they 
may be found. A compilation of this sort 
should include all annual reports, all num- 
bered series, such as bulletins, circulars, or- 
ders, notes, etc.,even though, like the Ordnance 
Notes, they may not be printed for general 
distribution, of all government periodicals, like 
the Weather Review, or Experiment Station 
Record, even though they may have been dis- 
continued before the publication of the check- 
list. There should be copious bibliographic 
notes showing all changes of form, etc. Such 
a checklist, in fact, one much more compre- 
hensive, is in preparation in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents, as we have 
been assured in the last annual report of the 
superintendent. 

Secondly, we need a catalog to fill the gap 
between the year when Poore ends his record, 
viz., 1881, and that when Dr. Ames begins 
his, vis., 1889. An appropriation for such a 
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purpose was made several years ago, and Dr 
Ames is now at work on such a catalog, 
which will follow the plan of his “Compre 
hensive index.” 

Thirdly, we need people with the eye to see 
the wealth of material which is packed away 
in these volumes, and with the ability to so 
rearrange it that the historical worker may 
use it, unencumbered by the confusing habili- 
ments of administrative routine. A rare fac- 
ulty is required for such work. It demands 
a combined appreciation of the romance of 
history and of the uncompromising rigidity of 
the statistician. It requires a judgment that 
will subordinate the House ex. and House 
misc. business to bring into relief such tales, 
for instance, as that of Sieur Dubuque, the 
mineralogist, who sailed from France in 1774, 
and emigrated to the province of Louisiana, 
where he settled among the Indians near the 
site of the present town of Dubuque. To 
him these Indians “sold and abandoned all 
the coast and contents of the mine discovered 
by the wife of Peosta.” This was the grant 
of the famed Spanish mines which was after- 
ward confirmed by the Baron de Carondelet. 
Associated with Dubuque was Auguste Chou- 
teau, and so was formed a group of names 
intimately connected with the beginnings of 
the history of the middle west. This and 
many, many similar tales are enclosed be- 
tween the covers of an “ex.” or “misc. doc.” 

The questions of classification, whether 
Dewey or Cutter or some other system, shall 
be used, or of shelving, whether by subject 
and embodied with the general collection, or 
kept intact as a series, are such as every 
practical librarian decides for himself. They 
are, after all, only side issues when the real 
usefulness of these books to the public is 
considered. The public would not be bene- 
fited, materially, either way. 

What the public does need is people who 
understand the relation of this literature to 
the government. Not the finest cataloger 
ever turned out of school will be able to 
handle a document intelligently until he un- 
derstands that public documents are, what 
in the beginning I tried to point them out to 
be, but an expression of the mechanism of 
government. A document clerk should there- 
fore have a knowledge of this mechanism. 
He should know how the legislative body is 
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organized and be familiar with its routine; 
how the committees are organized and what 
are their functions; how the departments are 
organized and what the duties of their offi- 
cers are. He must know these things before 
he can catalog documents intelligently, and he 
certainly must know them before he can use 
them himself or help the public to use them. I 
have seen document cards made by graduated 
catalogers, which were beautifully engraved 
with brackets and dashes and numbers and 
series notes, but which gave no hint of the 
character of the document which it was in- 
tended to catalog. This was caused solely by 
an improper understanding of government 
documents. 

And not only is there this great wealth of 
historical material stored away in the Congres- 
sional documents, but there are special publi 
cations of the departments, equally valuable 
and equally disregarded because we do not yet 
associate the relation of the document with 
its government. Take for instance the orders 
of the military departments into which the 
United States are divided. In time of contro- 
versy the commanding general of a military 
department is vested by virtue of acts of 
Congress with plenary powers within the 
jurisdiction of his department. So the re- 
port of General Meade, commanding the De- 
partment of the South in 1868, when the re- 
construction conventions were being held in 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama, contains much 
of interest relating to these bodies. So, too, 
the reports and orders of the commanding 
officers of the departments embraced within 
our new possessions contain practically all 
that we have of the beginnings of the Amer- 
ican civil system in those provinces. 

I am giving you these illustrations only to 
show you how far from the ordinary concep- 
tion of public documents, is that one, the pos- 
session of which would really make them more 
useful to the public. Indeed, I am told of 
one librarian, high in authority, who said that 
if he were making a library to suit himself, 
he would have in it only documents and 
periodicals. 

Enough has probably been said to demon- 
strate how much could be done to make fed- 
eral documents more useful to the public. 

Of state documents Bryce says: “Ameri- 
can publicists have been too much absorbed 
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in the study of the federal system to bestow 
much time on the thought of the state govern 
ments. Yet they are full of interest; and he 
who would understand the changes that have 
passed on American democracy will find far 
more instruction in a study of the state gov 
ernments than of the federal constitution. 
The materials for this study are, unfortunate- 
ly, at least to a European, either inaccessible 
or unmanageable. They consist of constitu- 
tions, statutes, the records of the debates and 
proceedings of constitutional conventions and 
legislatures, the reports of officials and com 
missioners, etc. Of these sources only one, 
the constitutions, is practically available to a 
person writing on this side of the Atlantic. 
To be able to use the rest one must go to the 
state and devote oneself there to these orig 
inal authorities. . . . It might have been ex- 
pected that in most of the states, or at least 
of the older states, persons would have been 
found to write political, and not merely anti 
quarian or genealogical state histories 

But this has been done in comparatively few 
instances, so that the European inquirer finds 
a scanty measure of the assistance which he 
would naturally have expected from previous 
laborers in the field. I call it a field; it is 
rather a primeval forest, where the vegeta- 
tion is rank, and through which scarcely a 
trail has yet been cut.” 

I am not able to speak with authority upon 
the comparative merits of the different state 
collections. I have not examined many per- 
sonally, and few have printed catalogs. How 
far Mr. Bryce’s criticism applies to individual 
states I am, therefore, unable to say. That, 
however, it was true of the time in which he 
wrote, that the materials for the study of state 
governments were inaccessible in that they 
were not collected together in any one place, 
I have no doubt. Few libraries ever will be 
able to afford large general collections of this 
kind. Not even the states themselves have 
always been keen enough to perfect their own 
files. Basing the estimate upon the present 
extent of the collection of state documents in 
the New York Public Library, it is probable 
that 50,000 volumes would be a fair figure for 
a full file of printed journals, documents, 
constitutions and statutes of the different 
states at the present time. 

It is not necessary to point out to you the 
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difficulties that would beset the investigator 
in this library of 50,000 volumes were he left 
to make his researches unaided. The make- 
up of the volumes themselves is usually primi- 
tive, and the indexes to the journals and 
documents, whenever there are any, are un- 
utterably bad. The statutes are, as a rule, 
in better shape; in fact, I seem to have ob- 
served that that state in which the legal ele- 
ment predominates in the legislative proceed- 
ings has a more satisfactory set of documents 
than the one in which representation is more 
general. However, here we have this library 
of 50,000 volumes, segments of which are 
scattered over the country, and all of it prac- 
tically unworked material, confronting us with 
the question, what can we do to make it 
more useful to the public? 

State documents naturally divide them- 
selves into two groups, viz., those issued by 
the older states before the establishment of 
statehood and known as colonial records, and 
those issued after that event. Of the newer 
states I should include the territorial docu- 
ments with those issued after the period of 
statehood. 

The study of colonial documents is a most 
extensive one in itself, and one whose im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. At pres- 
ent our printed records of this material con- 
sist of the files, more or less complete, of the 
original prints in public and private libraries, 
of the catalogs of collectors, of the reprints 
issued by some states, and of the’ several 
checklists which exist. Some of this material 
still exists only in ms. in the British ar- 
chives. Georgia, only during the last ses- 
sion of her legislature, made provision to 
secure copies of Georgia records existing in 
London. During the last session of Congress 
Mr. Stokes of South Carolina introduced a 
bill in the House which provided for a report 
upon the condition of state archives, to be 
made under the auspices of the Manuscript 
Commission of the American Historical As- 
sociation. The bill failed of passage, but at 
the same time it attracted a good deal of 
attention to the subject and much favorable 
comment was made upon the proposition. 
This same commission has undertaken to col- 
lect a record of colonial laws, and has printed 
a checklist in the annual report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for 1897 of the co- 





lonial laws of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. 

Work in this field must necessarily be done 
with the co-operation of the collector, for the 
few copies of a law that may be extant are of- 
ten in private hands, and unless access may 
be had to these copies for bibliographic pur- 
poses the public archives must go without so 
much as a record. 

You observe that I lay great stress upon 
the fact that the curator of a set of govern- 
ment documents, be they federal or colonial 
or state, possess himself of a record of every 
known document belonging to that set; in 
other words, that he should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar, above all things, with the bibliography 
of his subject. Knowing that, then he is pre- 
pared to proceed with the compilation of tools 
for the student and the investigator. The 
first of these, and upon which all the others 
depend, is a tabulation of legislative sessions, 
with dates of opening and closing; next a 
tabulation of journals and statutes and docu- 
ments, and lastly a checklist of documents 
giving contents of the different volumes. 
These we need as a foundation in the work of 
making the documents of every state and ter- 
ritory in the Union more useful to the public. 
Much has already been done, but the work is 
scattered, being usually printed in out-of-the- 
way places, or in such small quantities that it 
is practically unavailable. This work needs 
to be brought together, to be made uniform 
and completed. The more accessible lists, 
disregarding such tools as Tower and Sabin 
and the sales catalogs of private collections, 
are as follows: For laws and constitutional 
material the printed catalogs of such general 
collections as the New York State,’ the Bar 
Association of New York City,’ and the Penn- 
sylvania State Library’ catalog recently is- 
sued, and the catalog of documents issued by 
the Michigan State Library.‘ For special lists 
of state constitutions and laws there are 
Baker’s bibliographical account of the Wis- 
consin constitutional conventions,“* Kansas 
constitution in Kansas Historical Society col- 
lections, 1899; in Owen’s* and Cole’s* Ala- 
bama; in Raines’ Texas ;’ Weeks’ North Caro- 
lina ;* in Coles’ Iowa,’ Florida,” Mississippi™ 
and Arkansas ;” in Williamson’s Maine; Gil- 
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man’s Vermont; Bartlett’s Rhode Island; Re- 
ports of the State Librarian of Pennsylvania 
for 1889 and 1899; First Report of the Public 
Record Commission of New Jersey;" Bon- 
gartz’s checklist of Rhode Island laws; Check- 
list of Maryland laws; Whitmore’s Bibliog. 
sketch of laws of Mass. colony;“ Bates’ Co- 
lonial Laws of Conn.” Of checklists of gen- 
eral state publications we have California ;* 
Howe’s descriptive list of Indiana;” Kansas 
territorial publications, followed by state 
publications ;“ Maine;” New 
Iowa;™ Ohio;™ Pennsylvania,” etc. In _ this 
connection such compilations as Bryan’s “Lo- 


cal government in the District of Columbia”™ 


znd Kincaid’s “Oregon’™ are very useful, as 
are also the tables of state and territorial ses- 
sions and lists of departments that may be 
found in many of the legislative manuals and 
directories. I have no doubt there is a great 
deal of similar materia! that I have not men- 
tioned, and in this connection I would offer 
the suggestion that this association co-operate 
in the compilation of such a list of aids to 
state publications. 

The second charge of Mr. Bryce, that we 
have no political, i. e., legislative state his- 
tories, we must admit to be true. We have 
none. Judge Brevard outlined such a history 
for South Carolina in his “Observations on the 
legislative history of South Carolina” in the 
first volume of the Statutes at Large of South 
Carolina. When my attention was first at- 
tracted to Mr. Bryce’s remark I examined 
such of our state histories as were not whol- 
ly a mass of anecdotes and reminiscences, and 
I concluded that he was right, quite right. 
Even in the most modern histories there is 
little space given to the legislative history of 
state governments, the very framework of the 
state. We are not told whose was the voice 
that commanded organization, who dissented, 
how out of this grew factions and parties 
which influenced legislation, affected emigra- 
tion, etc., until out of it all the modern state 
was finally produced. Instead our state his- 
tories are a disconnected narrative of topo- 
graphical, commercial, biographical and anti- 
quarian lore. And yet we know that the 
very elements out of which an adequate state 
history must be composed are to be found 
only in the legislative proceedings of that 
state. Then, my friends, a great work needs 
to be done, and it is to make, repeating the 





Hampshire ;” 
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words of Mr 
manageable 


Bryce, our state records more 


and accessible. It may be, if 


this is done by the curators of state docu 
instrumental in in- 


ments, that they will be 


troducing a new element into our historical 
literature. 

It would seem to me wiser to proceed at 
the best 


by which to bring about such a re 


once with consultation as to means 
ult, than 


to waste time in lobbying for reform legisla 


tion as to methods of printing, of binding, ete 
I believe that improvements of this kind 
will come about naturally as soon as the ma 


terial is being worked. At least that was the 
the 
crets of this jungle of literature will be un 


will open 


case with federal documents. The se 


folded whenever we, the foresters, 


up paths and byways where the student may 
wander with his lens and note book 
Of the last branch of government docu 


ments, viz., municipal documents, least can be 
said, done. I 
pose it is within the province of a state libra- 


because least has been sup- 
ry to collect the documents of cities within 
the state. I do not know whether it is gener 
ally being done. 
of a state library to do so, then the state li- 
brary can at least urge the public libraries 
within the state to make and keep a file of 
city documents. The basis of such a collec- 
tion are the various charters, the ordinances, 
and the annual reports 

As I close I feel that perhaps I have not 
been sufficiently practical, not definite enough 
about detail, etc. On the other hand, I must 
confess that it has been my experience that all 


If it is without the province 


troublesome f cataloging and of 
detail adjust themselves very readily as soon 
as I acquaint myself with the nature of the 
documents, and that 
is only born of constant study, and of hard 


questions 


also this acquaintance 


plain work. 


IN. Y. State Libr. Bull. Addit no 1894; *New 
York City, 1892; *Harrisburg, 1809; *Lansing, 1898; 
#* Wisc. Hist. Socy. Proc., 1807; Amer. Hist. Assn 
Rpt., 1897; * Pubs. So. Hist. Assn., 1896; 7 Bibliog 
of Texas, Austin, 1896; * Harvard Univ. Bull., nos. 
ss-s8; © Law Bull. Univ. of Ia., no. 2, 1891; *° Pubs 
So. Hist. Assn., July, 1897; *! Bienn. rpt. Secy. State 
Miss., 1806-7; *2 Pubs. So. Hist. Assn., 1897; 1* Som 
erville, N. J., 1800; ** Baltimore, 1875; ** Boston, 


1890; 1 Rept Trustees Calif. State Libry., 1892-94; 


17 Indianapolis, 1891; ** Kansas [list. Coll., 1899; 
1% 27th Rpt. State Libn. of Me., 1895-6; * Ann 
Rpt. State Libn., 1891; *' Bienn. Rpt. State Libn., 
1889-91; ** Hayes, comp., Norwalk, O., 1897;** Ann. 
Rpt. State Libn., 1899; ** U. S. Sen. Doc. 238, ssth 
Cong., 2d sess.; ** App. Bienn. Rpt. Secy. of State 
of Oreg., 1897-98; 26 Hartford, 1900 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM IN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES. 


By WriurAmM Warner Bisnop, Librarian Polytechnic Institute, Academic Department, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tuere has recently taken place in Chicago 
a discussion which so well illustrates the 
complexity and difficulty of the problems con- 
fronting a university library in relation to its 
departmental collections that a full report of 
it should be given to the library profession. 
Few who read.what follows will deny that 
the conditions which govern university and 
college libraries are essentially different from 
those under which public and reference libra- 
ries are conducted. And to most librarians it 
will be clear that the latter meet less difficulty 
in the way of satisfying their constituency than 
do the former. This discussion of departmen- 
tal libraries and their relation to the general 
library and to each other has been reported 
in the University Record, published weekly 
by the University of Chicago, for Nov. 9 and 
16, 1900. 

It may not be amiss to recall a few well- 
known facts concerning this university and 
its library system. The University of Chi- 
cago was formally opened to students in 1892. 
At this time, or soon after, the libraries of 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park and of the old University of 
Chicago were transferred to the university 
and became the nucleus of its present library. 
A large collection, some 175,000 volumes, was 
bought in Berlin, while the purchase of new 
books was at once begun. Temporary quar- 
ters for the general library were erected in 
the shape of the one-story brick structure, 
which continues to be its home. In these 
eight years the university has grown steadily 
in numbers of students and instructors. A 
system of departmental libraries shelved in 
different buildings sprang up almost simul- 
taneously with the foundation of the general 
collection.* The general library contained, 
in January, 1900, 225,000 volumes, the de- 
partmental libraries, 26 in number, 73,720 

* An article describing “The departmental libra- 
ries of the University of Chicago,” by Mrs. Zella 
Allen Dixson, librarian, appeared in the Lrsrary 
yournat for Nov., 1895 (L. J., 20:375). 





volumes. Considering the character of the 
Berlin collection it is not too much to say 
that the strength of the library for working 
use lies in its departmental collections. 

This situation is unique. The other 
versities of the county, with a few possible 
exceptions, had libraries before departments, 
in the modern sense, and highly organized 
The 


departmental library system where it exists 


uni- 


laboratory work in books were known. 


in such institutions has been an offshoot of 
library. In the University of 
Chicago, whatever their theoretical relation, 
the two have grown up side by side, and, we 
might almost say, independently. The re- 
sults, as might have been expected, appear 
under entirely different aspects when 'regarded 
from the point of view of the teaching spe- 
cialist, the student from outside the univer- 
sity, and the administrator. The regulations 
governing the use and administration of the 
departmental libraries as they appear on pp 
97-101 of the “Annual register” for 1899-1900 
are well worth the study of every student of 
library economy. The main point for us to 
notice here is that the university library in- 
cludes, and its officers control, all the books 
in the general and departmental libraries, 
despite their separation and the various reg- 
wiations governing loans, credits, etc. 

The present state of matters is apparently 
not regarded as ideal, and the University 
Congregation, an advisory body composed of 
the faculties, certain doctors and other alumni 
of the university, has had the whole question 
of the relation of the departmental and gen- 
eral libraries under discussion. The plan- 
ning for a building for the general library has 
apparently influenced and perhaps started the 
consideration of the subject. At a meeting 
of the Congregation held about three months 
since, the subject, which had been limited by 
a previous decision to continue the depart- 
mental library system, but to consider its 
details more fully, was again taken up. The 
reports presented are fully given in the is- 
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sues of the University Record for Nov. 9 and 
Nov. 16. These reports were made by com- 
mittees appointed from the groups of libra- 
ries to make recommendations concerning 
the relations of these libraries to the general 
library. The reports submitted were in sub- 
stance as follows: 
The Classical group recommended: 


1. A departmental system essentially the 
same as the present one, with the exception 
that a special reading and study room be pro- 
vided for junior college students 

2. That the advantage of all library users 
would be best met by a general library, which 
should be supplemented for the chemical} 
group by a departmental library of moderate 
size, consisting of a complete series of texts 
and important reference books. The needs of 
current advanced courses would be met by 
withdrawing from the general library, for the 
period of a given course, such books as the 
instructor might select, as, for example, works 
on Latin epigraphy, etc., etc. The current 
numbers of all journals in all departments 
should be accessible in a central reading room 
(as at Columbia, Harvard, and Johns Hop- 
kins) 

The Modern 
following report: 

1. The close relationship of the modern 
languages with the subject-matter of several 
other departments renders desirable the high- 
est degree of centralization in the arrangement 
of the University Library, consistent with the 
best interests of the individual departments. 
In the absence, however, of an adequate cen- 
tral library building, and of a building for the 
use of the modern language group, it seems 
to the committee unwise to attempt the trans 
fer of books from the libraries of these de- 
partments to the present General Library 

2. In case funds for the erection of a suita 
ble central building were forthcoming, the 
committee would recommend the removal to 
such building of all books now in depart- 
mental libraries, except those whose only 
suitable place of deposit is the laboratory. 
The integrity of the departmental libraries 
should be maintained as far as possible, in the 
transfer, and the needs of undergraduate and 
graduate work should be met by the construc- 
tion of a sufficiently large and suitably 
equipped reading room and of seminary rooms 
for the several departments, with free access 
from the latter to the stacks containing the 
books. 

3. The committee recognizes the possibility 
of important considerations, like the condi- 
tions attendant upon the raising of funds, 
that might make this sweeping centralization 
impolitic or impossible. It seems, however, 
that even so, the library policy of the Univer 
sity should be one of centralization. The 
largest convenient groups of related depart- 


Language group made the 
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ments should be housed cither under a single 
roof or in adjacent buildings, and the needs of 
instructors, graduates, and undergraduates 
should be met as effectively as possible by 
the library arrangement adopted. 


The committee representing the libraries 
of the Divinity School, Semitic languages, 
and Comparative religion, recommended : 


1. That a suite of rooms be set apart in the 
Generai Library building, for the departments 
above named, such suite to include a reading 
room to afford accommodations for at least 
100 readers, shelf room in this reading room 
or in adjoining stacks accessible to students 
sufficient for 59,000 books, three or more 
seminar rooms for the use of the six depart 
ments concerned, which may also be used 
by persons carrying on special investigations 

2. That there be maintained in the Lecture 
Hall building of these departments a limited 
library of the books likely to be in most con 
stant use by students in connection with ot 
dinary class work 

3. That the library referred to in 1, above 
be organized as the departmental library of 
the group of departments in question, and 
that referred to in 2, as a branch of it 

4. That the branch library be subject to the 
following regulations: 

(a) No book shall be permanently assigned 
to the branch library of which there is not 
a duplicate in the General Library building 

(b) Books needed for use in connection 
with particular courses may be, on request of 
a professor, transferred from the departmental 
library to the branch library for a_ period 
not exceeding three months, or from the Gen 
eral Library of the University in accordance 
with existing regulations 

5. That until a General Library Building 
capable of providing substantially the facilities 
above referred to is provided, the depart 
mental libraries in question remain in the de 
partmental building, and that they shall in no 
case be merged in the General Library 

In the recommendation of this plan the 
committee beg leave to suggest: 

1. That it is a return in principle to the 
plan originally announced for libraries in de 
partmental buildings, making them consist 
wholly of books of which there are duplicates 
in the General Library building, thus securing 
the advantage of libraries in immediate con 
nection with class rooms, without sacrificing 
the great advantage of having all the libra 
ry resources of the University in one central 
building. 

2. That the placing of the main depart 
mental libraries in the central building, or the 
organization of such portion of the books of 
the departments as are in the general libra 
ry into a departmental library, is a modifica 
tion of the original plan which the experience 
of the advantages of the departmental sys 
tem has shown to be desirable, 
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3. That this plan meets the needs and rec- 
ognizes the interests alike of students doing 
chiefly ordinary class-room work, of those 
pursuing advanced investigations, of the gen- 
eral university body, and of investigators 
from abroad. 


From the Historical group it was recom- 
mended : 


1. That the departmental library system 
should be retained. 

2. Somewhat less general emphasis is placed 
upon departmental control of the libraries. It 
is thought, however, to be a needed guarantee 
not only of availability for instructors, but 
also of the largest practicable liberty of ac- 
cess to books for students. 

3. So far as compatible with 1 and 2 there 
is desire for a maximum of concentration of 
libraries and uniformity of administration. 
If the financial and architectural problems 
could be so solved as to provide for the libra- 
ries of this group contiguous space in a gen- 
eral library building, with adequate seminar 
rooms and space for readers, the members of 
the group would apparently agree that the 
advantages of such an arrangement would 
probably offset the inconveniences of having 
the lecture rooms in another building. 

4. Whether the location of the libraries re 
mains as at present, or is removed to a central 
building, their most obvious and pressing 
need is expert supervision. The books are 
so miscellaneous and yet so variously related 
that all the students in this group need to 
learn the contents of each of the libraries. 
The classifications are not, and probably never 
will be made uniform, for reasons that are 
primarily pedagogical. Without the super- 
intendence of a person who adds to knowl- 
edge of library methods somewhat extensive 
acquaintance with the bibliography and meth- 
odology of all the departments in the group, 
the books must lose a very large percentage 
of their possible value. 


The Philosophical group: 


The departments recognize the great advan- 
tage of bringing all the separate libraries into 
a single library. Close proximity to the li- 
braries of the Social and Historical group is 
of especial importance. On the other hand 
complete departmental control over their b- 
braries is felt to be the consideration of the 
highest importance. The experience of the 
past has demonstrated an educational value 
that is hardly to be over-estimated in the 
access of all students to the libraries. 
And the freedom in the use of the books 
under these conditions compared with the 
restraints which any large library must 
employ has multiplied many times the 
value that the libraries would have had 
under a non-departmental system. It is felt 
furthermore that there is a danger of losing 
these advantages through the centralizing ten- 
dencies of administrative and library control, 
if a single library building only is provided. 
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If the departments can be assured of the 
maintenance of their present control over 
their own libraries and the free access of 
their students to the libraries of allied de- 
partments they will advocate a single library 
building which should include twe seminary 
rooms for the use of these two departments. 


The Mathematical group: 


Ideally we should have an astronomical 
campus observatory provided with a large 
central library and mathematical model room 
from which should open at least two smaller 
working seminar rooms and with office and 
working rooms for members of the staffs of 
astronomy and mathematics. 

As to the relation to the general library it 
is hardly necessary to state that the libraries 
of the two departments are practically used 
exclusively by the students of the two de- 
partments. 


The Biological group recommended : 


1. That upon the erection of a suitable 
General Library building, a separate room 
be assigned to the Biological Library in 
which shall be kept books and journals of a 
general character. 

2. That suitable arrangements be made for 
telephonic communication between the Gen- 
eral Library and the biological departments, 
and that a speedy transfer of books from li- 
brary to laboratory be made practicable. 

3. That such special books and periodicals 
and sets of periodicals as are needed by a 
department for constant use, and are deemed 
essential by the department immediately con- 
cerned, be kept in each laboratory building 
as a branch of the departmental library. 

4. That the books in such branch libraries 
be rendered easily accessible at all hours, and 
that provision for the adequate supervision of 
these branch libraries be considered an in- 
dispensable preliminary to their establish- 
ment. 

From the other groups came recommenda- 
tions of a like tenor. The Chemistry group 
finds that the independent maintenance of the 
chemical library “is absolutely indispensable 
for advanced work and for research in chem- 
istry,” though it is willing that “full sets of 
the proceedings and journals of general scien- 
tific interest be kept in the general library; 
that a reference shelf containing books of in- 
terest to those who are taking undergraduate 
work in chemistry, be maintained in the gen- 
eral reading-room of the general library ;” 
and “desires that the plan of having in the 
laboratory a shelf for special books needed 
for consultation in connection with under- 
graduate laboratory work be continued.” The 
Physics group also considers a departmental 
library “indispensable in the department of 
Physics,” and favors “a library system which 
shall leave in the department libraries what- 
ever books are considered by the department 
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concerned as necessary ;” while the Geology 
group reports “most unqualifiedly in favor of 
a departmental or group library that shall 
embrace essentially all the literature pertain- 
ing to the group, so far as practical considera- 
tions will permit. The committee are con- 
vinced that in this way alone can the high- 
est value of the library be secured. In their 
judgment, not even an approximation to its 
real value can be obtained by associating it 
with the general library in a building more or 
less distant from the libraries, museums, re- 
lief maps, and other material appliances of 
the department with which the most advan- 
tageous use of the library is inseparably con- 
nected.” 


After the presentation and discussion of the 
various reports a resolution was offered, pro- 
viding “that the Congregation having ap- 
proved the maintenance of the departmental 
library system further expresses its judgment: 

1. “That the departmental libraries of all 
groups, except those named in 3, below 
be placed in the General Library building, 
maintaining their independent existence as 
departmental libraries. 

2. “That for all departments for whose de- 
partmental libraries are placed in the General 
Library building, there be maintained branch 
libraries in the Lecture Hall buildings of 
these departments. _ 

3. “That certain science departments to be 
hereafter named continue to maintain their 
main departmental libraries in their depart- 
mental buildings.” 


The resolution was not adopted, but was 
referred, with the reports of the various 
committees, for consideration and recommen- 
dation to the Board of Libraries, Laboratories 
and Museums. 

Probably the librarian who reads the fore- 
going recommendations will note before all 
other matters one against which his profes- 
sional pride and business convictions cause 
him to rebel instinctively. The sense of pos- 
session, of ownership, of control, so strongly 
manifested by these several “groups” will 
strike him at once as a new factor in his prob- 
lem, and by no means an agreeable one. He 
is tempted to think at once that whatever 
advantages accrue to the department from 
such a state of things must be won at a dis- 
tinct loss of efficient and economical super- 
vision and direction. No librarian, probably, 
would consent to responsibility minus power 
in such cases were the conditions definitely 
foreseen and set forth at the moment of his 
assuming control. The fact that these dis- 
cussions have taken place in Chicago as a re- 
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sult of such conditions shows the inherent 
weakness of the system. 

The most noticeable feature of the sug- 
gested plans is an entire absence of any con- 
sideration of the cost of administration. It 
dves not seem to have entered into the dis- 
cussion at all. Not a single department states 
this factor as one of the considerations under- 
lying its recommendations. Perhaps they 
have given an idea of what they want and 
think proper, leaving the cost to be considered 
later. 

There is indeed some reference to the possi- 
ble difficulties of an architectural nature. 
But there seems to have been no realization 
of the very great demands which were being 
made on the architect. Librarians and archi- 
tects have not always been bosom friends, but 
when one tries to sum up these requests our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to our architec- 
tural brethren. To carry out on any ade- 
quate scale the arrangements proposed for 
separate suites of rooms—remember that 
ten groups are represented — to provide stack 
rooms and sufficient reading room space (one 
group alone wants a private reading room for 
100 readers), to build so as to secure the large 
measure of freedom of access to the shelves 
here most properly set down as necessary, 
and withal to make provision for a reason- 
ably rapid growth in all departments; this 
presents to the architect a problem indeed 
alarming in its exactions. Still, notwith- 
standing all this, the suggestions are of very 
great value to the student of library architec- 
ture. No university library in this country 
is ideal, and few of them are even moderately 
successful. It is a good thing to have the 
legitimate demands of faculties for a central 
reading room, a general stack, special collec- 
tions, reasonable access to books, and numer- 
ous semi-private study rooms set forth dis- 
tinctly and forcibly. However ironically the 
man with a practical knowledge of the diffi- 
cult and intricate problems involved may 
smile at the complacent way in which the 
seemingly impossible is demanded, we may be 
sure that we shall never move far in the right 
direction until we endeavor to satisfy these 
requirements. 

The advantages of the system of shelving 
departmental libraries in separate buildings 
are extremely evident from a study of these 
plans. The problem of satisfactorily catalog- 
ing, classifying, making and taking inventor- 


















ies, repairing, binding, and effectually super- 
vising collections so scattered in different 
buildings, to say nothing of the expense made 
necessary by this arrangement, of the incon- 
venience of necessarily varying regulations, 
and of the difficulties of classification, calls 
for an expenditure of executive ability and 
vital power entirely in excess of the benefits 
received from the system. That these ben- 
efits are indeed great is shown by the testi- 
mony of the Philosophical group in particular 
and by the strongly expressed determination 
from several groups to part with none of the 
rights now enjoyed. 

It should be obvious to any student of the 
problem that the books in a university library 
should be purchased on the recommendation 
of the faculties, with a provision in addition 
for some sort of a general fund; that all the 
processes of preparing a book for the shelves 
should be in the hands of the library staff, 
together with all repairs, rebinding, and bind- 
ing of periodicals; that access to the shelves 
should be as free as possible, and should cer- 
tainly extend to the departments in which a 
graduate student is working and to allied de- 
partments (personally, I should go much far- 
ther than this even in a very large library) ; 
that supervision by persons expert in library 
economy and having a good knowledge of the 
contents of the books of at least one depart- 
ment should be provided for all special col- 
lections; and finally that some provision 
should be made for the continued return of 
volumes as they become antiquated to the 
general collection in order to keep departmen- 
tal collections within reasonable limits. 

It may not be superfluous to add that the 
fears expressed regarding “centralization” 
seem utterly unreasonable. If centralization 
meant any less efficient service, any increase 
of expense, any considerable loss to faculty 
and students, it should be opposed most vig- 
orously. But it should and of right ought to 
mean the exact opposite of all this. Central- 
ization in management, and even the physical 
concentration of books in one building must 
produce economy of time, of money, and— 
always providing a sane architectural plan is 
secured — greater convenience to the largest 
number. A distrust of the central adminis- 


tration on the part of the faculties of a uni- 
versity is perhaps not unnatural. 
no means inevitable or logical. 


But it is by 
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The final decision of the questions raised 
by these recommendations should be of no 
little interest to librarians of educational in- 
stitutions, It is by no means probable that 
the decision when it is made known will com- 
mend itself to all of them. And yet it will 
be of great service to have on record these 
views of the various faculties, faulty and 
crude as some of them are. The librarian is 
essentially a server. When he serves a small 
and highly organized community, it is of the 
very highest importance to him to know what 
is expected of him by those for whose inter- 
est he works. Most librarians will have no 
difficulty in pointing wut the weak places in 
the foregoing recommendations. But these 
very defects should prove a warning to the di- 
rectors of university collections. On the 
other hand, useful hints abound in these re- 
ports. When the limit of cust and size of the 
central library building are once determined, 
the architect should be able to embody many 
of these suggestions in his plans. 

Discussions such as the foregoing show the 
complicated nature of the task of the libra- 
rian of a university, and indicate many of his 
difficulties. If for no other reason they form 
a decided contribution to the literature of 
library problems. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS. 


Tue report of the Librarian of Congress, 
just issued, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1900, is a record of development and of 
broad planning for the future. The acces- 
sions foe the year are recorded as 38,110 
books and pamphlets, 778 manuscripts, and 
3530 maps and charts. To the music depart- 
ment there were 16,605 additions, and 14,048 
are registered for the print department. There 
were 5300 serials currently received. The to- 
tal contents of the library are given as 995,- 
166 v. and pamphlets, 27,278 manuscripts, 
55.717 maps and charts, 294,070 pieces of 
music, and 84,871 prints. 

The administrative force of the library was 
practically reorganized on the basis of the 
estimates submitted by Mr. Putnam in his 
last annual report. Appointments to the 96 
new positions created were practically com- 
pleted before the close of the fiscal year 1900, 
and the general routine of the library was 
established on a broader and more effective 
basis. Regarding these appointments, Mr. 
Putnam says: “On April 17, 1900, there were 
on file 805 applications for employment in the 
library received since April 5, 1899, the be- 
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main catalogs, with the principles and rules 
largely decided on and systematized, the new 
force installed and gradually becoming familiar 
with the work and attendant conditions, pro 
pects for healthy and rapid progress « 
the coming year have materially imp 
From the Division of Bibliography there 
have been issued three special lists, dealing 
respectively with colonization, trusts, and in 
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other topics were prepared in typewritten 
form; while the map department was res] 
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the Library of Congress.” 
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reached the sum of 3788.” The general status 
of the work of the office is concisely reviewed, 
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In connection with the report, it is inter- 
esting to note that an amendment has been 
introduced into the Appropriations bill, in 
accordance with recommendations from Mr 
Putnam, which provides for the appropriation 
of $12,000, “or so much thereof as may be 
necessary,” for extra service to enable the 





Library of Co e€ open on Sundays 
for reterence use, from 2 until 10 p.m. The 
Appropriations bill, as reported in the House 


on Dec. 4, makes provision for the following 
additional force for the library: Additional 
assistants in the catalog and shelf division, 
one at $1000, two at $800 each, six at $720 


each, two at $600 each, and four at $480 each. 


In the Copyright Office, two additional clerks 
at $1400 each and two at $800 each. For the 
custody, care and maintenance of the build 


ing and grounds, five additional charwomen 


at $180 each. For expenses of exchanging 


public documents the appropriation is in- 
creased from $1680 to $1800. For miscel- 
laneous and contingent expenses the appro- 
priation is reduced from $8500 to $7300. For 
furniture the appropriation is increased from 


h 
$45,000 to $55,000 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF DOCUMENTS 

THE report of th 
ments, recently presented, 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 
674,714 documents were received from the va 
rious government departments, libraries and 
exchanges, while 706,595 documents were dis- 
tributed, of which were assigned to 
designated tory libraries, and 92,717 to 
miscellaneous librari« There were left on 
hand a total of 364,818 documents 

The general demand for public documents 
has been greatly stimulated by the distribu- 
tion of price lists, the monthly catalogs and 


e Superintendent of Docu- 
states that during 
1900, a total of 
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other means, and the consequence has been 
that in many cases editions have been ex- 
hausted by the orders received in two or 
three days. Mr. Ferrell is therefore of opin- 
ion that, “there should be authority lodged 
somewhere to order the reprint of documents 
when the public demand its large enough to 
justify it, if the plates have not been de- 
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striction by which only one copy of any docu 
ment may be sold to any one person 
striction which “is the « of much ann 
ance and vexatious delays to business men 
throughout the country, while it really affords 
no protection to the government against any 


ause 


one who may choose to take the trouble 
evade it.” 

The redistribution of duplicate or und 
sired documents returned from libraries has 


been an important factor in rounding out di 
ment distribution, and it is estimated that in tl 
five years since the establishment of the Office 
of Documents “nearly half a million volumes 
of documents have been rescued from ultimate 
destruction and placed in the files of libraries 
that can use them to advantage.” It i 
pointed out that the bulk of this redistributior 
now goes to libraries that are not regular 
depositories as most of the depositories have 
completed their files, so far as practicable, 
this way; and that the growing increase of 
applications for documents is now mainly 
from public institutions, and school and col 
lege libraries 

In addition to 
documents, the act 
included the publication of the “¢ 
index” for the third session of the 55th Cor 
gress, and of the regular issues of the monthly 
catalog, which has been improved by the in 
troduction of the cumulative feature int : 
index. Cumulation covered a period of six 
months only, and consolidation of the index 
of the whole year is made in the December 
number 

Mr. Ferrell makes suggestions for the im 
provement of the service rendered by the of 
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fice, several of which are embodied in the 
amendatory printing bill, noted elsewher: 
He recommends that the mass of surplus 


documents reserved for binding upon orders 
from the Vice-president, senators and repr: 
sentatives, and stored away unused, should be 
bound by the Public Printer in good cloth 
binding, and made available for distribution 
to school, college and public libraries; that an 
exact record of the list of depository libraries 
be presented to the Public Printer at the be 
ginning of each Congress, and that the num 
ber of documents intended for their use con 
form to this record, the present printing or 
der of such documents being limited to 500 
copies, though the depositories now number 
510 and the list is subject to farther expan- 
sion; that libraries once established as de 
positories should have the permanency of that 
designation assured: and that, to meet a large 
public demand, the publication of a subscrip 
tion edition of the monthly catalog be author 
ized, to be sold at 60 cents a year. The im- 
portance of the bill now pending, for the 
amendment of the existing public documents 
law, is emphasized, and its prompt considera- 
tion and adoption are urged. 

To the document library maintained in the 














lating to women 
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Document Office there were during the year 


cessions of 5455 volumes, giving a tal of 








7,168. Mr. Ferrell refers to the “growing 

1 for a onal library of official public 

ents 1 suggests that s ] brary 

1 be leveloped from the of 

thie He thinks that sufficient space for 

s development on natio lines could be 

rrang¢ for, “either at ne Printing 

) building or in the pt ‘ Hall f 
LEK rds 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S’ GIFTS rO 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES IN 1900 





[He main source of library extension in 
Lnited States 1900 1809, was the 
beneficence of Andrew ( git Mr 
rnegie’s gif ¢ A ones n libr es during 
ve as re ed in ¢ ‘ ne f th, 
T ‘ reached a tot f $8 ” 
m g 27 different cities nd 12 
i rec d doe not ] ae the 
, \ ' a ts ” f the 
| t \ \ t exhibit the 
s | | r do« note thre giits 
5 ‘ £2000 to Lockerby 
m t Greenocl nd £10,000 t Hawicl 
e it Pp vable that the list, even for the 
ted States, is not entirely comprehensive 
I gil hat have not had publ re rd In 
f f the gifts here enumerated the 
' n question have not vet fort ly : 
pted e conditions, which e the usual 
es t i site be furnished and that the city 
ee an enance fund amounting in 
{ to 10 per cent. of the sum ¢ 
1 in the case of York, Pa., Mr. Carnegie’s 
t A refused, as adding an undue bur 
of tax on The list is as f vs 
Daver t. Ia $ 
I ria ( ege, Kan 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Carnegie Librar 
( the, M 2 
Coa enter, Pa 
( ovingt KK 4 
I t O g N | 
Hlouston, Tex ) 
Leavenworth, Kan 
Ottumwa, la 
San Antonio, Tex ) 





y, 
ie (Ind.) Workir 





i's Library 500 
Chartiers Township, I o 
Huntington, Pa.. 20 ) 
Ironwood, Mich 
Wilkinsburg, Pa 
Wa lex I, 





Dubuque, Ia 50,000 
Fort Dodge, la 

Tuskegee (Ala.) IJnstitute 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Pekin, Il ae 10,000 





Library 20,000 


rotal $815,100 


Annually, for the Galatea collection of books r« 
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Agnes Free Library, the Aguilar Library, the 
Harlem Library, and the Washington Heights 
Free Library. Full details of the equipment 
and activities of these libraries and the Free 


Circulating Library were given in the statis 


tical table prepared for the New York Public 
Library, and reprinted in the Lrprary jour 
NAL, October, 1900, 


p. 037, 038 


SIZE MARKS FOR CLASS NUMBERS 

In using the card catalog as a pathfinder to 
the shelves, it is both natural and logical to 
reason and act as follows: This reader wants 
Mrs. Frackleton’s “Tried by fire,” a title new 
to me; possibly a religious book; probably, 
however, a novel. I must consult the catalog 
Here is Frackleton and here is “Tried by 
fire.” Both guesses wrong; china-painting is 
the subject. I see the number is 738 
All books in that class are arranged by their 
book numbers, and as book numbers are 
ply library short-hand for authors’ names, I 





class 


sim 


in find this book just as quickly from 
Frackleton as if I were to take time to look 
at the book number and jot it down. Sev 
eral readers are waiting for me. I'll go 


straight up to the 738 shelf in the northwest 
corner of the third gallery and get it sut 


my trip to the shelves does not give me the 
book, and I see that there is no vacant place 
from which it could have been taken. “Did 


number?” I 
1 second look 


I make a mistake in the class 


go back to the catalog and take ; 


at the card. “No, I was not mistaken. It is 
738. What, then, the matter? Oh, I see: 
the book number is not F42, but qF42, which 


southwest room 
mentally 


means that the book is in the 
in the attic.” I climb up to the attic, 


consigning all over-size nuisances to the 
flames 
Now, if the « lass were written q738, the 


first thing to meet the eye would be the warn 
ing over-size mark, “This book is not on the 
regular shelves!” The time and strength of 
attendants and the time and patience of read 
ers would be spared. Is there any good rea 
son why the size mark should not be thus 
written? We are addicted to the practice of 
prefixing to the class number a j for juveniles 
and other letters for special collections not 
shelved with the regular books. Our cus 
tom of prefixing the q or the f to the book 
number is unscientific, illogical, misleading, 
unnecessary ; it tends to thwart and defeat the 
main purpose of If classification is 
a means of bringing together into one place 
all books on the same subject, and if notation 
is a means to insure the speedy finding and the 
sure return of books to their places, it is 
clearly illogical to separate from the class 
numbers the marks which indicate that the 
class has been split into halves or thirds, ac 
cording to height of the books, and shelved 
n different parts of the building. Call num- 


notation 


bers are simply the home addresses of the 
books; the class number corresponds to the 
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state; the book number to the village or town 
To prefix q or f to the book number is exact- 
ly like writing West Bedford, Virginia, when 

mean Bedford, West Virginia 
This is a small point, but when we remem 
that eve t} smallest libraries have 





er-size books, that the present method is 
explicitly taught in the most widely-used li 
brary text-book in existence (A. L. A. cata- 
log, p. xviii), and that every q or f so placed 


is more than likely to make wasted steps, the 
little point becomes worth consideration 

It is easy to say, “You should always look 

it the full card number, every figure and 

every letter of it.” Certainly, that is true as 

1 after countless stumbles 





things now are, an 

*r the inconsistency of present practice, 
loubtless every one will at last learn to do it 
But a scheme of marking books which re 

ires one to look through two lines of char 
icters before he can tell in what room in the 
building the book is placed, is not an ideal 
scheme. The class number tells that much 


in the great major »f cases 


Why not in 








every case? The runner is justified in as 
suming it always does tell it 

Since it is logical to prefix the q or f to the 
class number, unscientific to put it anywhers 


it will be far more convenient and 
no more expensive of time, space or money 
» put it there, why not put it there, and thus 
nm a great measure mutigate the over-size 
uisance? FrepertcK W. ASHLEY 


1 . 
se; since 


American Library Association. 


President: Henry J. Carr, Public Library, 


Scranton, Pa 

Secretary: F. W. Faxon, 108 Glenway street 
Dorchester, Mass 
Gardner M 
brary, Salem, Mass 


ireasure? if nes, Public Li- 


Waukesha, Wis., July 


shing Board has issued 


r circular regarding its plans for 
printed catalog cards for current 


shing Board of the American Li 
ition, encouraged by the interest 
and the support promised at th 


° 
nference, has carefully considered, 


d of the Advisory Committee 
o-operate with it in this matter, 
lities of securing and issuing to 


talog cards for new books 
» classes of older ones. The Pub- 
rd now announces that arrange 
the Library of Congress, under 
the provisions of the Government printing 
act, will enable it, unless unforeseen obstacles 
prevent, to provide for the selection and dis- 
tribution of catalog cards for American copy- 
right books, as prepared by the copyright and 


nt “ Ce 
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catalog divisions of the National Library, 
after consultation with the A. L. A. com 
mittee on cataloging methods 

In carrying out these arran 
not the intention of the 
accumulate profit, but 
margin for the cost of 


gements, it is 

ng Board to 
only t provide a safe 
nd handling 


seiection 


for a system of distribution which cannot 
nveniently be undertaken by the Library of 
Congress or the Government Printing Office 
It is hoped that it may prove practicable 
for the Librarian of Conere to furnish 
hereafter complete set of « is for all 
oks proper” (approximately 0 In 1900) 
which term includes pamphlet but ex 
ides trade catalogs and such publications and 
wspaper articles—at a subscription price 
based on the cost of duplication and the mar 
gin of 10 per cent. acquired by the printing 
ct; but it is evident that, wl the »p 
unity to obtain these complete sets will |! 


‘lcomed by some libraries, it will not meet 
requirements of many others be 
Ss not permit selection of titles on the part 
f the library 
lhe Publishing Board proposes to buy from 
e Library of Congress a number of copies 
of each card printed, varying within ce 
mits according to the expe l 
the title. In selling these ag 


nd permitting the libraries to select the titles 


which will be useful to them, a large margin 
f unused cards must be provided for, and 
ince this margin of waste diminishes in pro- 


ordered by 
hould dimin 


year taken 


portion to the number of titles 
each library, the price per titl 
sh with the number of titles per 
by the subscriber. It is 

ceive subscriptions for less th 
since the waste would make the 
itive. or to rebate in case all the title 
taken within the year 


Cc 





not practicable tor 


S00 





The Publishing Board will sub 
scriptions for the year 1901, payable in ad 
mce, covering one card for each title, at tl 


following rates, each library recei 
ily for such titles as it 
For 500 titles at § cents pert e $25.00 

For 1000 titles at 4 cents 

For 2000 titles at 3 cents 


er 


| 
p 








ert 60.00 

Duplicate cards for any title, ordered with 
the original order for that title, will be sup 
plied at the price of % cent per card. A 
later order for additional cards will be 
charged as a new order, 4. ¢., at 5, 4, or 3 
cents for the first (additional) card, and % 
cent for other copies 

It will facilitate the arrangements if the 
advance payment includes a deposit for du- 
plicate cards the library expects to order 
sills for the additional cards will be ren- 
dered monthly or quarterly 
Orders for titles desired by 
may be designated, 

(1) By the copyright entry number used 
in the weekly copyright bulletin, which can 


any library 
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be ordered from the Government at $5 for 








(2) By tl und short-title memoranda 
of current Ame in { books: 

Or, the subs tion may be for a selection 
of a s dn f titles (soo t 3000 ), 
tl election to | e | the agent f the 
Publishing B 

Resides the 1 f +} for cat y 
ing | T | \ b 1 for pur 
ing t ! i ( use, and f 
1 ] 1 h ul 
I i 1 t ls for each 
title a S f cataloging and other 
uses ce nd The subscriber has the option 

f ck ng t er he needs with each 
title is he ordet it, or ordering a stated 
number of cards for all titles, or of receiv 

g numbe f cards usually required fot 
t e cat ging rf each book, as de 
tar ned by tl gent of th Publishing 
Roard 

ie te 1 1; nly the cards in both the 

1 s Postal 1 Index), and | 
} es sl 1 state hich size is required 
It is expected t pply books bearing the 
copyright date of 1901, but none preceding 
that date As soon as the new system is as 
sured, the p ent ie of cards for books 
M be d yntir 
( mated that the t tal cost of pro 
curing and handling these copyright cards 
should not exceed $5000 a year, and the Pub 
lishing Board is prepared to enter upon the 
undertaking, probably beginning with the 
ight entries of 1901, provided subscrip 


tions to the amount of $4000 are received 
Please ass the Board of your intended 
co-operation by filling out and returning at 


ure 


nce the postal card herewith. If the re 
sponses justify the Board in completing the 
prope sed arrangements, definite word as to 
payments, etc., will be forwarded prompt! 
to each proposed sul | 
I r announcement be made of the 
plans of the Publishing Poard for furnishing 
printed « l irds for current imported 
books and other lines of cards Addres 
\. L. A. Pustisainc Boarp 
10 Rea n Street, Bost Mass 
This circular | been sent to a selected 
list of librar that it was thought might be 
come subscriber Any library that has not 
received the circular and desires to consider 


the plan, should addre the A. L. A. Pub 
lishing Board. The request of the Board for 
prompt reply should be regarded, as delay in 
the final de« arising from lack of re 
sponse from dilatory libraries, might make it 
impossible to include all the copyright books 
of 1900, or might even lead to the abandon 
ment of the plan because of lack of proved 
support 

Meantime, a special committee on catalog 
ng form, with Mr. Hanson, of the Library of 
Congress, at its head, has been at work upon 
the style of entry. 


s10n, 
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State Library Commissions. 


New HaAmpsuire State Liprary Commits 
ston: A. H. Chase, secretary, State Library, 
Concord 

The New Hampshire Library Commission 
votes the December number of its attrac 
tive bulletin mainly to an excellent paper by 
Charles Stuart Pratt, on “Public libraries and 
children,” originally presented at the Septem 
ber meeting of the New Hampshire Library 
\ssociation 


New Jersey Pustic Liprary Commission: 
H. C. Buchanan, secretary, State Library, 
rrenton 
In the 2d annual message of Gov. Voor 

hees to the state legislature, reference is made 

to the state library commission established by 
the last legfSlature. It is pointed out that 
the legislature failed to provide funds to 
meet even the incidental expenses for sta 
tionery and printing, and the commission are 
‘unable to make such a report of results a 
complished as should be possible, in view of 
the field that is before them and condition of 
public library affairs in New Jersey.’ In the 
cities of the state great interest has recently 
been shown in the subject of public libraries 

The work projected by the commission lies 

within the smaller towns, of which New Jer 

sey has 120, with a population exceeding 750, 

that are without a public library of any kind 

\ small appropriation is recommended for 

incidental expenses to enable it to begin work 

during the present fiscal year, and considera 


tion should be given to its further needs 


Wisconsin Free Liprary Com™Mission: F 

A. Hutchins, secretary, Madison: Miss L 

E. Stearns, librarian, Milwaukee 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
has issued its third biennial report, for the 
two years ending September, 1900. The rec 
ord of new libraries established, supported 
by municipal taxation, includes 25 towns; in 
five more towns libraries have been accepted 
from local associations, and conducted as free 
public institutions; and free libraries owned 
and maintained by institutions have been es 
tablished in eight places. “The total number 
of free public libraries supported by muni 
cipal taxation and controlled by municipal 
boards has increased from 47 to 76, or 60 per 
cent.” There has been an increase in attrac- 
tive library buildings, notably those of Ken 
osha, Oshkosh, Marinette, Lake Mills, and 
Stanley 

During the period recorded the officers of 
the commission have mainly directed their 
activities to the strengthening and improve 
ment of existing libraries. Their work has 
been aided by the additional appropriation of 
$3500 yearly, and by the resulting addition of 
another active officer, in Miss Cornelia Mar 
vin, as library instructor and director of the 
summer school. The report is marked by a 
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spirit of thoroughness and sympathy, and it 
indicates that the machinery of the commis- 


sion is well rganized and effective. The 
work of travelling libraries for counties and 
districts has been encouraged, the total num- 
ber of such libraries in operation in August, 


" 
1900, being 238, of which 54 were wholly in 
the charge of the commission. The magazine 
clearing hous rducted by the commission 
has developed beyond expectations, and has 
been now carefully systematized. “It is safe 
to say that during the past six months the 
commission has aided the public libraries to 
complete for their shelves 510 volumes of such 
periodicals as Harpers’, Century, and Forum 

Reports are submitted from the various li 
brary associations of the state, and for the 


summer school of library training, and there 





is a selection of brief interesting items of 
“news from some of the libraries.” Ap 
pended are the usual tabulated statistics of 


Wisconsin libraries 


State Library Associations. 





ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSO't {TION 

President: E. S. Willcox, Public Library, 
Peoria 

Secretary: Miss M. E. Ahern, Public Lt 
braries, 215 Madison St., Chicago 

Treasurer: Miss Mary B. Lindsay, Public 
Library, Evanston 


The Illinois State Library Association will 
Id 


hold its annual meeting at Lincoln, Feb. 20 
22 The legislative committee will report 
in regard to a library commission which is 
to be brought before the present legislature, 
ind in this connection there will be a report 


on the condition of libraries in Illinois and 
the present means employed through travel 
the state The afternoon of the 21st will be 
devoted to library administration 

During the meeting at Champaign (1899) 
so much benefit seemed to be derived from 
Dr. Wire’s personally-conducted tour through 
the librarv acompanied by his explanations of 
the methods in use that this year a library in 


ling libraries of spreading books throughout 


stitute on a very small scale will be held in 
connec nw | meeting 
] . +1, 
I (planations of the most approved me 


ods in library economy, accompanied by sam 





ples, it is hoped will bring forth discussion 






} | j { librar 

ot comparatn methods used in otiner ibraries 
Et ANOR Ropt R ! fing Secretary 
KANSAS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: J. L. King, Topeka 

retary: Miss L. T. Dougherty, Wash 
burn College, Topeka 
Treasurer: Miss Marion Steck, Salina 

\ meeting of librarians and library work 
ers in Kansas was held at Topeka, Dec 
28, and tate library association was formed 
upon a plan similar to that adopted in other 
states. The meeting was held in the new 
rooms in the state capitol provided for the 





Fe. 


Re 
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state library, and was attended by 23 libra 











rians and assistants, representing the prin 
< pal libraries of the st ile mecretary (ge we 
W. Martin, of the State Historical Society 
served as chairman, and the object and pul 
pose ot the meeting was explained in detail 
by Mrs. Annie L. Digg e librar \ 
committee 01 rgan $ ed 
and a constitution and by-laws reported em 
bodying the main features of the lowa pla 


rhe report of the committee was adopted and 
the organization olf the Kansas State Library 
Association was completed by the election ot 
the following officers: President, James L 
King, of Topeka; vice-presidents, Miss Car 
rie M, Watson, of Lawrence; Emory M 
Wood, of Baldwin; and Joseph H. Hiil, of 


ively the libra 


kmporia, representing respect 
ries of the State University, Baker Univer 
sity and the State Normal School; secretary, 
Miss L. T. Dougherty, of Topeka; treasuret 





Miss Marion eteck, Of Salina ihese oth 
cers, with the addition of Mrs Lucy | 
J hnston, of lL opeka, are to ¢ stitut the ex 
ecutive board of the association for the fir 
year 


In preparing for the meeting invitations had 
been extended to prominent iibrarians and 
educators throughout the state to be present 
the proceedings, and a p1 
gram of addresses and papers relating to 
library work had been arranged. The pro 
gtam was as Ioliows: 

“How we started our library,” Mrs. W. B 
Slagle, of Smith Center; “The relation of the 
public school to the public library,” Prof. W 
C. Lansdon, of Fort Scott; “Classification of 
small libraries,’ Miss Carrie M. Watson, of 
Lawrence; “Libraries in higher institutions 
of learning,” Prof. Joseph H. Hill, of Em 
poria; “The open shelf system,” Miss Mary 
L. Barlow, of Fort Scott; “Co-operation be 
tween libraries,” Prof. Emory M. Wood, of 
Baldwin; “The choice of books,” Mr. Eugene 
F. Ware, of Topeka. The first session on the 
evening of Dec. 27 was preceded by an u 
formal reception and included an address of 
welcome by Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter, 
of Topeka. In all, three sessions were held 

The next meeting of the association is to 
be held in Topeka, in October, 1go1, the 
precise date to be determined by the execu 
tive board. A vigorous effort is to be made 
to increase the membership of the associa 
tion and to enlist the help of all the libra 
rians in Kansas in promoting the library in 
terests of the state. At present the charter 
membership of the association is 19 active and 
8 associate members. 


and participate 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 
President: H. L. Koopman, Brown Univer 
sity, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary: F. O. Poole, Boston Atheneum 
Treasurer: Miss Theodosia Macurdy, Pub 
lic Library, Boston. 


The winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
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Library Club was held in Somerville on Wed 





os) 
a 


Lhe morn ng se 1 began with the read 
ing of a paper by Mr. H. L. Koopman on 
( ecting tor the tutur 

] ( M K Oj I t me to 

tar ot prin g y cde 
the hands of p ( he f ras 

press rus e1 re 
tf printing to mainta be 

the irt preservative | irts The l 
} tie rl il museun may be 
‘ ppe i e present lin t study 
pplied but eagerly with material tor 

new It l ilt to provide in advances 
tor the wants of a succeeding generatiot t 

t n be done in three ways 

1. By collecting everything, ¢. e., by inclu 


2. By collecting something of everything, 














 < by cied 1 

3. By colle g everything of mething 
1. ¢., by specia ! 

Che first he considers impossible to take 
absolutely, nor did he consider it desirabk 
for the f will have some. original inte 
ests of its own, and we should not saddle on 

the totality Ir our existence 

Owing to the i ui bility of including 
everyth ng ill librarie have been and are 
elective t 1 1 oluntarily so Phe 
lificulty in selection lies in the failure to 

lee aright contel orary authors To 
earn aright the I f the past, he would 
l the « ‘ he writers whose 
thought and methods run in accepted moulds 

d have him keep his eye open for their op 
posites, the writers that offend us by dis 


agreeable novelties in matter or manner 
Above all, he must learn to avoid copyists 
and to discern authors that are themselves 
As to the third method of collecting, a 
library may become a special library itself, 


as the case of the } torical society libra 
rie or may take on a specialty, as Cornell 
niversity has done in its Dante collection 


It is in the last form that libraries can gain 
the gratitude of posterity. Each little library 
( l al material, and without 
bothering to catalog it, simply box it up and 
label it “miscellany for 1901.” etc. In this way 
the future generations will forgive it the sins 

[ I s10n 
ial collections in our libraries have 
lly had their origin in individual hands 

me to the libraries possessing 


in collect its « 


ions as to make wise disposal of 
reference to the future, 1. ¢., to 


bestow private collections upon permanent in 





stitutions, and persons of wealth may well aid 
collectors to make such bestowal and insure 
maintenance of such collection 

Mr. C. A. Cutter took the ground that 
books should be used, and those used up were 
the surest to be of use Two isses wert 


excepted: 1. Those books which cannot be 
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replaced, such as manuscripts, unique books, 
etc. 2. Local material. 

It was suggested that the local papers be 
carefully examined and the articles pertaining 
to local history be indexed or cut out and 
pasted in scrap books, 

Mr, W. I. Fletcher closed the morning ses- 
sion by explaining the new scheme of the A. 
L. A. Publishing Board for furnishing printed 
catalog cards for current books and the pro- 
gress on the “A. L. A. index” and the 
abridged Poole. 

[he afternoon session was devoted to the 
fiction of the season. 

Mrs. W. L. Parker, of the Boston Public 
Library fiction committee, spoke of this year’s 
fiction from the standpoint of a large library, 
and Miss Caroline H. Garland, librarian of 
the Dover (N. H.) Public Library, from that 
of the smaller library. Both papers consisted 
of running.commentaries on both the bad and 
the good books. 

Mr. Lindsay Swift, of the Boston Public 
Library, treated the subject from a broader 
standpoint. Rigid selection in fiction he con- 
sidered a practical necessity, and careful crit- 
icisms go far to determine our choice of 
books. To Mr. Swift it had at times seemed 
possible to maintain a library magazine de- 
voted entirely to the review of fiction from 
the standpoint of the librarians. It would 
then be possible to get a sympathetic insight 
into practically all the novels of the day. Di- 
rect, unprejudiced estimates would be of 
great value to the librarians and perhaps to 
the outside world. It might be easy, he 
thought, to issue such a periodical six times 
a year, or perhaps as a supplement to the 
LripRARY JOURNAL. Several reviews of one 
book might be given, particularly of a du- 
bious one. But of more importance is the 
conservation of literary material. Present use 
of books is the consuming ideal, while the 
getting of a popular book of 20 years ago 
may be difficult. Fiction should be preserved 
for the sake of literary material. For ex- 
hausted tastes in collection Mr. Swift pro- 
poses as a hobby the collection of new novels, 
one copy of each regardless of value or pop- 
ularity. These he would have put in cold 
storage for 25 years, and then presented to 
the nearest large public library. In this way 
may the scholar of years to come find the 
books which interested us. 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: F. M. Crunden, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. T. Gerould, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

The movement for the organization of a 
library association in the state of Missouri 
grew out of a suggestion made early in the 
fall by Senator C. E. Yeater, one of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Library at Sedalia. 
A committee, of which mention was made in 
the last number of the JOURNAL, was ap- 
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pointed and a meeting was held at the state 
university at Columbia on Dec. 18. About 
25 delegates were present. 

After a brief address of welcome by the 
librarian of the university, Mr. James Thayer 
Gerould, an hour or more was spent in the 
discussion of the library conditions now ex- 
isting in the state. A paper on the school 
libraries, by Supt. J. A. Whiteford, of Mo- 
berly, was read by the librarian of the library 
there. Miss Nice. After some discussion of 
this topic, Mrs. Carrie Westlake Whitney, of 
Kansas City, gave a paper on the free public 
libraries of the state, and a letter from Miss 
Mary E. Perry, of St. Louis, was read, giving 
some account of the system of travelling li- 
braries conducted by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. It was the opinion of near- 
ly all the delegates present that this work 
ought no longer to be left toprivate enterprise, 
but should be undertaken by the state. No 
definite action was taken toward this end, as 
it was thought best to await the appointment 
of a state library commission. 

Miss Faith E. Smith, of the library of 
Sedalia, then spoke of the best catalog for 
the small library, and Mr. Crunden read a 
paper by Miss Helen Tutt, of the St. Louis 
Public Libary, on the need for a state library 
commission. Acting on the suggestion con- 
tained in the paper, the chairman, Mr. Crun- 
den, appointed a committee, consisting of 
Hon, Gardiner Lathrop, of Kansas City, Sen- 
ator C. E. Yeater, of Sedalia, and Purd B. 
Wright, of St. Joseph, to prepare and present 
to the General Assembly a bill calling for the 
appointment of a state library commission. 
The afternoon session closed with a paper by 
Miss Mary E. Ahern, of Chicago, in which 
she spoke of the results obtained by the li- 
brary associations in other states and of cer- 
tain lines along which the Missouri associa- 
tion could work to advantage. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper that was 
read at the meeting was the one by Mr. 
Wright on “How to start a library in Mis- 
souri.” He treated at some length the li- 
brary law as it now exists in the state, dis- 
cussed the methods to be used under the law 
to obtain the necessary funds, and went on to 
give a series of very valuable suggestions as 
to the way in which the library might be 
brought before the people and their interest 
aroused. 

Owing to the fact that the delegates were 
invited to a reception given by the president 
of the university, Mr. Crunden did not read 
his paper, and the meeting closed with a 
question box conducted by Miss Ahern, the 
adoption of a constitution and the election 
of the following officers for the coming year: 
President, F. M. Crunden, of St. Louis; 
Ist vice-president, Purd B. Wright, of St. 
Joseph; 2d vice-president, Mrs. C. W. Whit- 
ney, of Kansas City; secretary and treasurer, 
J. T. Gerould, of the State University Li- 
brary. J. T. Geroutp, Secretary. 
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NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASS‘ 
President: J. I 
brary, Lincoln 
Secretary: Miss Bertha Baumer, Public | 
brary, Omaha 
Treasurer 
brary, Omaha 


CIATION 


Wyer, State University Li 


Miss M. A. O’Brien, Public I 
Unprecedented in the history of the N« 
Library Association was the attend 
ance at the annual meeting held in Lincol: 
on Dec. 27, 1900. The program was devoted 
mainly to the library outlook in Nebraska 
and it is hoped that a state library commis 
sion may be a result of the meeting. After a 
pleasant dinner, at the Lincoln Hotel, ten 
dered by the Lincoln librarians to their co 
workers, Mr. Wyer, president of the associa 
tion, called the meeting to order 

Che reports of the 
being read, Prof. Jillson 
College, opened the program by a 


braska 


secretary and treasurer 


president of Doane 


cr on 








Nebraska's college libraries It was most 
carefully prepared and will serve f hist 
cal reference in library statistics in the yea 
to come, “Nebraska ha at p sent en ¢ 
lege libraries thos of ti University 


Omaha, Cotner University, Union Colleg: 
Doane College, Grand Island, Hasti gs Un 
versity of Nebraska, Creighton University 
Nebraska Wesleyan University and York Col 


lege To these libraries 2¢ 

been sent and the answers gave the 
statistics so often wanted and f » get 
By the commissioner’s report of 1896 a1 


Nebraska has a 
of 5629, Kansas 5502, and 


1897 I find that veragt 
book per college 
lowa 6425 Nebraska's college librari 
in the main passed through the early day 
1f discouragement and slow growth, tl 
tend the development of most 
may now look forward with 
upid increase and improved facilities, pat 
ticularly in view of the interest at present 
inanifested in libraries at different institu 
tions. May we aim to place Nebraska in the 
forefront of the western states.” 

Miss Dennis read a paper written by Miss 
Abbott, of Lincoln, on “Library co-operation 
in Lincoln.” She said The fact that in 
our city there are books on any subject whi 


colleges. and we 
confidence t 


may be consulted if only one knew wher: 
and how to find them is certainly re: that 
library co-operation in Lincoln should be dis 
cussed by our Library Association. If with 


the true spirit of serving each patron to the 
best of his ability, the librarian regards the 
special field of his library, and does not en 
croach upon his neighbor, a harmony and 
co-operation is brought about that greatly 
enlarges the scope of all library work. To 
be of the greatest value to the greatest num 
ber of people would be a good library motto 
and then for our librarians to unite forces and 


see that aim carried out is what I am sure 
our Lincoln librarians desire — what they 
really aim at; but still there may be ways 


and opportunities to do the very thing they 
wish more profitably if a few matters are 
brought before them and discussed in an im 
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p lal ng up a te subject i 
sequence mport emed t I 
I et y < the 1¢€s Ol 
ries as they are ‘ their 
they accomp the value 
‘ tu the librarie é needs 
tatior tl value of the li 
braria LOW ] ilues may be é ed by 
co-opt mn.” = The points were ably 
cussed and Miss A tt suggested that 
rians have an orga it 1 ~ eache 
“An voccasio! ul cor tog her t disc li 
brary matters in to stimulate and ¢ 


In library work as in 
strength.’ Let us strive 
| 1 


courage library spirit 
all »] s : +} 

aii eise in umion there 
toward an deal . 


ce pera mm, Cach librarian 


doing his part as an individual and also a 
member of a corps of librarians to wl 
much en sted 

Mr. Johnson Brigha f the i Stat 
Library, told “What a library commission 
can d for Nebrask If the education of 
the nass¢ to be irried bey 1 the ‘three 


Rs.’ with the mastering of which many at 


either compelled or content to turn their bacl 
the school, then the planting of librari 
should become he eri b ne ot com 
1 ties and the creation of a library com 
mission wit hat pioneer of the free public 
library the travelling library, to back it in 
its missionary work among communities, 1s 
he mperative duty f this state.” lowa has 


much, that the 


yrary is the forerunner of the free 
library and to get the one or the other we 


travelling il 


public 


must have a library commission \ library 
commission practically the planting of li 
brari the upbuilding k hi ie } 

Draries, the ipbuilding of weak libraries, the 


libraries, the 


strengthening of strong bette 
ng of conditions under which the work of the 
library rendering that work thorough 

1 P ott Be 


lot ] 
compiete 


1S done, 


and reliable, the uniting of all 





brary interests in the state into o1 hat 
moniously working and mutually helpful 
whole, the arousal of « munities and indi 
viduals to their duty and to priceless oppor 
tunities they are neglecting the giving right 
dire ns to expenditures of thought, time 
d money for lbrary purposes. Surely the 
least the state of Nebraska can do in this d 
rection is to place herself in line with her 


sister states in preparation tor 2 


th century 





achievement, to put into the field a strong 
helpful library commission, b ry a well 
equipped travelling library system, thus mak 
ing it not only possible but easy for every 
community thin her border to connect itself 
with the great outside world of thought and 
ar ties possible and for every citizen to feel 


) 
veins the life blood of 
ter-thinkers and doers 

reports ot 
briet 





) ing through h 
th world’s great ma 
Mr. Wyer gave 
iry growth in Nebraska 
on the meeting adjourned The 
officers ( f the association were re elected as 
sident J I Wyer ist 
pre sident, Carrie Dennis 2d vice-pre sident 
D C. O’Connor Se retat Rertha faumer 
Treasurer, Margaret O’Brien 
BerTHaA BAUMER 


encouraging 


and after a 


vice 


Secretary 
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Library Clubs. 


LIBRARY CLUB OF BUFFALO. 


President: H. L. Elmendorf, Public Library 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Ella M. Ed- 
wards, Buffalo Historical Society. 


The Library Club of Buffalo met on Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 19, in the rooms of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, the president in 
the chair. The appointment was announced 
of Mr. Elmendorf to act as a special repre- 
sentative of the A. L. A. to present its inter- 
ests regularly to the club. Miss Mary S. 
Campbell, chairman of the home library com- 
mittee, reported that the first library had been 
opened immediately after its authorization at 
the November meeting of the club, and that 
so much interest in the work had developed 
that five more groups could be arranged at 
once. Several young ladies of superior abil- 
ity, some kindergartners, had offered to act 
as visitors. One teacher in the Polish dis- 
trict had requested the privilege of conduct- 
ing a home library among her children, hop- 
ing thus to lead them to greater familiarity 
with the English language. The committee 
was authorized to continue the work at its 
discretion, reporting to the club at the next 
meeting 

The paper of the evening was on “The 
forward movement in charity,” by Mr. Fred- 
eric Almy, secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. Mr. Almy’s review of the 
improvements in charitable methods during 
the century was inspiring, particular empha- 
sis being laid on the fact that the aim of mod- 
ern charity is to prevent the need of charit- 
able relief. Music and recitations concluded 
a very pleasant program 

Etta M. Epwarps, Secretary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 


A joint meeting was held Dec. 13, 1900, in 
the new lecture room of the Public Library. 
At this meeting owners of private presses in 
and outside of Chicago and also one or two 
publishers and commercial printing houses had 
been asked to exhibit samples of their work. 
Such samples were sent by the Wind-tryst 
Press (Mrs. Martha Foote Crow and Mrs. 
Harriet C. Brainard); the Elm Press (E. L. 
Millard); the Blue Sky Press (Stevens & 
Langworthy) ; Frank Holme; H. P. Gilbert; 
all in Chicago; The Alvil Shop (Frank B. 
Ray, Jr.), Ridgway, L. L.; Brothers of the 
Book, L. G. Woodworth, Secretary, Gou- 
verneur, N. Y.; R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago; Hollister Brothers, Chicago. From 
Armour Institute of Technology some early 
printed books had been sent, and the Chi- 
cago Public Library exhibited several books, 
among them Grolier publications. A complete 
set of the Caxton Club publications were ex- 
hibited by R. R. Donnelley & Sons. 
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Productions from the Essex House and 
other English private presses were shown by 
Mr. W. Irving Way to illustrate a talk on 
the development of the printing type. Mr. 
lr. S. Stevens followed Mr. Way, with a pa 
per on the work of what he called the modern 
American school of printing as illustrated by 
the work of private presses. Mrs. Crow had 
prepared a paper on the work of the Wind 
tryst Press which, in her absence, was read 
by Miss Zimmerman. 

Mr. Way, in the beginning, remarked on 
the fact that the book that won the grand 
prize at the Paris Exposition this year was 
not printed in the large centers of civiliza 
tion, but in Lisbon, Portugal. This judg 
ment was given by a jury composed of pro 
fessional printers wedded to tradition, not 
amateurs. The book thus honored was 
printed with large and light-faced Roman 
and Italian types, very close fitted, uncom 
monly readable, and of great beauty, with 
the old style mannerism 

He then sketched in a rapid survey the evo- 
lution of the type, from the oldest, formed 
on block books or medizval manuscripts, 
through the various innovations of the Aldi, 
Plantins, Elzevir, Baskerville, down to De 
Vinne’s new type first used in Boccaccio’s 
“Life of Dante,” printed for the Grolier Club; 
and Mosher’s Child Christopher type. De 
Vinne’s new type was formed from one used 
in Venice by a printer, Renner by name — 
not very well known. This type gives more 
daylight than William Morris’s type. The 
latter printer was never quite satisfied with 
his “golden type.” Blades demonstrates how 
already Gutenberg’s work shows growth, The 
speaker then mentioned the work of several 
private presses, especially in England, and 
proceeded to show samples of printing from 
various periods. 

Mr. Stevens said that in America has 
arisen what he would call the American 
school of printing. Its greatest exponent is 
Bradley. He was a poster artist before he 
began type-designing. He has done few 
books, and his best ones are not on hand 
made paper. He always looked for new 
things, and found them. In designing type 
he went back to the printers of colonial 
times; they had small choice in type, “just 
Caslon type and bass rule.” Bradley’s ideas 
have gone into almost every book-making es 
tablishment; but perfect examples, except in 
the books Bradley has done himself, are rare 
The enthusiastic followers of Morris scorn 
him. 

In speaking of the presses in America 
which pretend to make books with other than 
a utilitarian point of view the speaker would 
leave out the Chicago book-makers, as al 
ready known to those present, and consider 
only the more important ones outside the 
city. He thought Mr. Mosher a publisher of 
a limited and perhaps over-refined taste which 
forbids originality of treatment or virility of 
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design. But he publishes well. His printers 
follow the English models of Horace Wal- 
pole’s time. Unfortunately, they are begin- 
ning to feel the influences of his success. The 
Philosophers, of Wausau, Wisconsin, were 
perhaps the largest producers of hand-made 
books in the West. They make books with 
perfect registers, and are beginning to learn 
that that is not all. The ink is sometimes 
overlooked and they have queer notions about 
composition. Concerning the Roycrofters 
“Mr. Hubbard has said all he wants said 
about them and their work. His cleverness 
is the greatest thing in East Aurora. But 
about the books of the Roycrofters there is 
much to deplore. . .. The Roycroft shop is 
a success, and that atones for many short- 
comings.” The Brothers of the Book of 
Gouverneur, N. Y., have done little, “but 
what work they have done is good, being 
very plain, American, well printed and in ex- 
cellent taste. But they are just one stage re 
moved from amateurs.” The University 
Press is a great commercial establishment, 
and it is only the fact that Bradley has the 
artistic supervision there that brings it under 
consideration here at all. The Alvil Shop at 
Ridgwood, L. I., is under the direction of 
Frank B. Rae, Jr., a Chicago man, a careful 
designer. He is not a printer, but has com- 
petent help. He uses water colors in illum 
inating. Many object to this, perhaps because 
Morris did not use it; possibly we have had 
too much bad illuminating. “But I believe 
that in certain kinds of work, where the color 
is put on by an experienced hand and the 
schemes are worked out by an artist who un 
derstands, illumination is an advantage to the 
decoration. At any rate it is one of the char- 
acteristics to be considered when we speak of 
American work.” 

Mrs. Crow’s paper consisted of a sketch 
of the rise and short life of the Wind-tryst 
Press — “the property and enjoyment of two 
school teachers, who expended their hard- 
earned salaries on their new amusement. At 
length they emerged, wiser if not sadder, but 
with the wheels going around no more in 
their kitchen. But though wiser as to the 
make-up of a book than before they tried it 
themselves, these printers are not so wise as 
to recommend others not to try it. They 
never in any one single particular reached 
their ideal; they found that art is long and 
the art of book-making very long indeed. But 
they got so much of amusement and interest 
out of their attempt that they joyfully urge 
their friends to waste shekels in the same 
way they did. And they know of a truth that 
at any moment the press may call irresistibly 
loud and they may be won to begin again; 
and this knowledge has kept them from sell 
ing the silent machine and the pathetic type.” 

Axset G. S. JosepHson, 
Sec’y Bibliog. Society of Chicago 
Marcaret E. ZIMMERMAN, 
Sec’y Chicago Library Club 
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_ The Bibliographical Society of Chicago has 
issued a Handbook, 1899-1900, as a neatly 
printed pamphlet of 44 pages. It contains, in 
addition to constitution, by-laws, member- 
ship list, etc., three papers on bibliographical 
subjects — “Some recent events and tenden 
cies in bibliography,” by C. H. Hastings; 
“General and national bibliographies,” by W 
S. Merrill; “Some suggestions concerning the 
needs and methods of historical bibliography,” 


by J. W. Thompson 
LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


President: A. E. Bostwick, Brooklyn Pub 
lic Library : 

Secretary: Miss S. A. Hutchinson, Depart- 
ment Libraries, Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences 

Treasurer: Miss Mabel Farr, Adelphi Col 
lege. 

The fourth meeting of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club, held at the Pratt Institute Free 
Library Dec. 6, 1900, was a most successful 
one, both in attendance (67) and in the prac- 
tical way treatment of its subject, “Co-opera 
tion among Brooklyn libraries.” 

Previous to the meeting a circular letter, 
embodying the following queries, was sent to 
all the libraries of the city: 

1. What is your library doing to assist 
other libraries? 

2. In what ways could other libraries be of 
assistance to you in your work? 

3. In what ways could you, under present 
conditions and limitations, help other libra 
ries? 

4. What would you like to do to help other 
libraries, that you are now prevented from 
doing by your rules or by other adverse con 
ditions? 

The answers to these questions were tabu- 
lated and a copy of the tabulation was fur 
nished to those who were to present papers, 
as a basis from which to work. Incidentally, 
the tabulation showed the desire for co-opera- 
tion among Brooklyn libraries to be very 
strong. 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, librarian and di 
rector of the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
read a paper from the standpoint of the free 
circulating library. She said that at first 
thought it would seem as if there were little 
that the free libraries could do in the way of 
co-operation from the very fact that they are 
free, but from the tabulated answers to the 
circular-letter referred to above, it would 
seem that they have not yet reached their 
limit. Among the suggestions made to fur- 
ther local co-operation were: 

1. The distribution by free libraries of their 
printed catalogs and lists to other libraries in 
the city 

2. The use of one free library by another as 
a borrower, in order to lend books to its own 
constituency. 
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3. The turning over of medical books to the 
Library of the Kings County Medical Asso- 
ciation in exchange, provided that they will 
be still free to those students who cannot 
afford the fee. 

4. The admission of head-librarians to the 
shelves of other libraries; the reserving of 
books on special shelves at the request of 
other libraries 

5. The notification of other libraries first 
when a library has duplicate books or periodi- 
cals to dispose of in any way 

C. A. Green, librarian of the Spicer Me 
morial Library of the Polytechnic Institute, 
read a paper from the institutional library 
point of view. He said that the institutional 
library was in most cases so stifled by institu- 
tional rules as to be of little value in actual 
work. While from force of circumstances it 
might be able to do little for other libraries, 
the other libraries might assist the institu- 
tional library in many ways, among them be- 
ing the granting to the institutional library 
the use of reference works which it is unable 
to purchase, allowing its professors and in- 
structors access to the shelves of their re- 
spective libraries, or setting aside books for 
them to consult; by making it possible for 
their professors and instructors to draw more 
than the usual number of books on cards 
for home use; by access to collections of 
pamphlets, of government documents, of clip- 
pings, and of periodicals. The institutional 
library might occasionally help others by donat- 
ing single copies of magazines, and it always 
welcomes the presence of other librarians for 
any purpose whatsoever 

R. R. Bowker, editor of the Lrprary your 
NAL and trustee of the Brooklyn Library and 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci 
ences, spoke for the subscription library 
He said that its power to co-operate was lim- 
ited from its pecuniary nature. He spoke on 
certain features of co-operation rather than 
from a specific point of view. He thought 
that it was very important that one library in 
Brooklyn should be a comprehensive deposi- 
tory for government documents. In most li- 
braries certain lines of government documents 
are useful, and he suggested that special li- 
braries should be assisted to procure those 
bearing on their subjects. He hoped to see 
the time when the government will send 
some of their documents without sending all. 
As one means of how co-operation can he 
made most useful for acquainting the public 
with the resources of the books of the city, 
Mr. Bowker referred to the Brussels idea- 
that is, each library should have as its cata 
log, in the larger sense, a card catalog of the 
library proper and a repertory of cards refer 
ring to the books in other libraries. Mr. Bow- 
ker also suggested that lists on special topics 
should be prepared which might be made more 
comprehensive than heretofore through the 
press or by posting on the bulletin-boards of 
other libraries. All of the above might be 


emphasized with regard to periodicals. There 
ought to be a union list of periodicals in 
Brooklyn or Greater New York, and differen- 
tiation in purchase should be made with them 
as with books. 

All of the speakers laid stress on the de 
sirability of the division of the field of pur- 
chase, the circulation of joint lists of dupli 
cates, and a joint bulletin of accessions. 

The club was fortunate in having present 
Mr. Clement W. Andrews, librarian of the 
John Crerar Library of Chicago, who also 
spoke. Mr. Andrews regarded specialization 
as of primary importance. He gave a very 
interesting account of the division of the field 
of purchase by the libraries in his city, and he 
also touched upon their co-operative catalog, 
stating that the John Crerar Library dis 
tributed its cards to six libraries. He said 
that the ms. of their union list of periodicals 
has proved of great assistance to librarians 
He also spoke of their method of disposing 
of duplicates, which is to put them into the 
hands of an auctioneer, to dispose of on com- 
mission. 

After a general discussion of the subject of 
the meeting, it was voted that the chair ap- 
point a committee on co-operation, to report 
at a later meeting 

The meeting then adjourned until the first 
Thursday in February. 

Susan A. Hutcuinson, Secretary 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

President: Wilberforce Eames, N. Y. Pub 
lic Library. 

Secretary: Miss B. S. Smith, Harlem Li 
brary. 

Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, Brook 
lyn Public Library. 

The New York Library Club held a meeting 
on the afternoon of Thursday, Jan. 10, in one 
of the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. building, at 
23d «street and Fourth avenue. Stormy 
weather somewhat reduced the attendance, 
but there were in all about 40 persons present 
In the absence of the secretary, Miss Smith, 
Mr. G. W. Cole acted as secretary pro tem 

President Wilberforce Eames called the 
meeting to order at 3.15, and asked for a re 
port from the chairman of the committee on 
a club handbook. This was given by Mr 
Cole, who stated that circular letters were 
immediately to be sent to about 200 libraries 
in Greater New York, and requested mem 
bers of the club to notify the committee of 
any libraries that they may hear of which 
have not received such a letter. The subject 
of the annual dinner, for several years past 
held jointly with the New York Library As 
sociation, was brought up by the president 
and it was voted to refer the matter to the 
executive committee for action. 

A paper presenting “The need of a library 
reading room south of the post office.” by 
Miss Lucy D. Waterman, was read, in the 
writer’s absence, by C. A. Nelson. 
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This was followed by a paper on “On th 
books of 1900 for the young,” by Miss Mar 
E. Burt. She cited among good examples of 
this class Olmsted’s condensation of “The 
winning of the West,” which gives all that 
a child really wants of Roosevelt’s book; 
and Mme. Ragozin’s adaptation of Flaubert’ 
“Salammbo,” which was regarded as ey d 








ingly interesting. Books that 
children, in ker’s pe re 
ence, had fou nter Che 


wit and wisd F low 
ells story book,” Du Chaillu’s “World of the 








great forest,” Seton-Thompson’s “Biography 
of a grizzly,” and Mr Seton-T] pson’s 
“Woman tenderfvot,” Burroughs’s “Squirrels 
and other fur-bearing animal Fraser's 
“Mooswa,” and Slocum’s Sailing 1 sme 
round the world.” “Henty’s ‘With Buller in 


Natal’ is probably the best-selling child’s 
book of the year. Children have the Henty 
habit as they have the soda water habit.” As 
a book for girls, Alice Stror ’ 

ham friendship” was recommended. In fairy 
stories Abbie F. Brown’s “Book of saints and 
friendly beasts,” “McManus’s “Donegal fairy 
tales” and Lane’s “Grey fairy book” are all 
good. Miss Burt mentioned numerous books 
of a character not generally regarded as in 
teresting to children—as_ Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
“Awakening of the East” ind said: “Ther 
is really no such thing as a I’ | 
it is good enough or suitable for a child it is 
good reading for his father and mother and 
grandfather and grandmother.’ 

“Books of fiction published in 1900” wert 
discussed by Miss Helen E | 
mentioned especially Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” 
Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-Nay,.” “An En 
glishwoman’s love letters,” Barrie’s “Tommy 
and Grizel,” Mrs. Ward's “Eleanor Mrs 
Steel’s “Hosts of the Lord,” Miss Johnston's 
“To have and to hold,” Tarkington's “Gen 
tleman from Indiana,” and Grant’s “Unleay 






ened bread.” Various other novels and vol 
umes of short stories were noted, and 
speaker touched upon the influence of 
mercial book exploitation as impairing l 
critical estimates of current books 

Mr. Nelson then made announcement of 


the death of J. Norris Wing, long an inter 
ested member of the club, and spoke briefly 
of Mr. Wing’s services and character, noting 
the fact that the club necrology comprises so 
far but the names of six persons. He sub 
mitted the following resolution, which w 
adopted by a unanimous vote and ordered 
spread upon the minutes: 


“The New York Library Club has learned with 
great regret of the recent decease of Mr. Josiah Nor 
ris Wing, a fellow-member almost from its organi 
zation, and one always active and zealous in promot 
ing its interests 

“The Club desires to put on record its sense of 
its great loss, as well as an expression of its high 
regard and esteem for Mr. Wing as a man of un 
blemished character, a faithful citizen, an untiring 
worker in the library cause, and a true and genial 
friend.” 
Adjourned at 


4 SO p.m 
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_ From the beginning each junior has a sec- 
tion of shelving to keep in order, reading the 
shelves, repairing and relabelling books, and 
covering pamphlets. Before the Christmas 
recess the juniors assist in the order routine, 
and look up trade details for select lists of 
books, write in the accession boox, make sim- 
ple reference lists, and read shelves in sem- 
inary rooms. Later they add_ classifying 
shelf listing, and cataloging. Cataloging 
averages one-half of the apprentice time, and 


each student classifies each book which he 
catalogs 
Seniors work with gifts, duplicates, and 


periodicals, prepare material for binding, and 
assist in taking inventory. In cataloging, 
seniors take one large subject at a time, in 
order to see the relation of subject headings 
Here, as in junior work, each book is clas- 
sified as well as cataloged Seniors have 
some experience in revising junior cataloging 
as a review. In a college library, the large 
number of continuations and periodicals and 
government documents offer work of an ad- 
vanced grade. In reference, seniors prepare 
the most difficult lists and supervise the 
juniors in the easier lists, and they serve a 
certain time at the reference desk. The re- 
served books, seminary and department col- 
lections give the students familiarity with 
special features of college library work 

This year a pedagogical library and mu- 
seum was started by the Department of Ped- 
agogy, and the work of organization was 
given to the library school. The collection 
is to include books, pamphlets, supplies, ap- 
paratus, models, and pupils’ work. Already 
several thousand items have been given. The 
seniors planned the organization and they 
now supervise the juniors in their daily work. 

KatTHarine L. SHarp, Director 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE. 

The present term of the classes in library 
science organized under the auspices of the 
Columbian University at Washington, D. C., 
continues from October to June. Professors 
Spofford, Cutter and Presnell are the instruc- 
tors, the former giving weekly lectures on bib- 
liography and libraries, and the two latter 
practical lessons and examinations in all de- 
partments of library work. The exercises are 
all in the evening hours, as many of the stu- 
dents are engaged in government employ. 

The following is a list of students now en- 
rolled: A. A. Albert, M. Averill, H. M. 
Cheney, M. B. Coffin, E. G. Cooney, A. G. 
Cross, M. B. Davis, E. H. Faison, S. C. Fen- 
ton, A. G. Gaines, M. B. Gaines, A. Griggs. 
M. G. Hunter, C. M. Jullien, M. L. Jones, A. 
Kavanagh, J. H. Laskey, M. C. Lillie, M. E. 
Marshall, E. G. Neel, L. L. Newcomb, A. M. 
Priest, S. W. Prince, K. G. Rea, F. W. Searle, 
M. L. Sewall, M. Smith, E. G. Spillman, F. 
G. Stock, C. F. Wolfley, J. P. Wood, E. L. 


Youmans. Nearly all the students are young 


women. 
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Reviews. 


Fisw, Daniel. Lincoln literature: a_ bib- 
liographical account of books and pamphlets 
relating to Abraham Lincoln. Minneapolis, 
Minn, published by the [Public Library] 
Board, 1900. 136 p. O. $3.25. 


This interesting publication was prepared 
by Judge Fish, a member and secretary of 
the Public Library Board of Minneapolis, as 
a result of the development of his personal 
collection of Lincoln literature. It records 
about 800 titles, excluding such material as 
prints, cartoons, broadsides, etc., and not 
touching upon the general literature of the 
Civil War in which Lincoln’s life and work 
is incidentally treated. Indeed, it is thought 
to be the fullest bibliography yet published of 
any American, and it is probably the most 
comprehensive record existing of the immense 
mass of Lincoln literature, though it does not 
touch upon the wide field of periodical liter- 
ature dealing with the subject, for which at 
present Poole must suffice as a key. 

As a register of Lincoln literature the work 
is most creditable in extent and interesting in 
detail; bibliographically, and from the point 
of view of the student, it would have been 
improved by greater systematization and com- 
pactness. There are six divisions — Books 
and pamphlets relating to Lincoln; Lincoln’s 
speeches and writings; Biographical; Parti- 
but 


san; Commemorative; Miscellaneous - 
these are hardly distinctive, and there is al- 
most necessarily much overlapping. Espe 


cially in the first and last divisions are many 
titles that might properly be classed as com- 
memorative or biographical; and the only 
way to make sure of the inclusion or omis- 
sion of a given work is to glance over every 
page of the list. Entries are given, under 
author’s surname only, with fulness and in 
transcript of the title-page, even to punctua- 
tion and capitalization; titles not in the com 
piler’s possession are designated by an aster 
isk. Prices are given in some _ instances, 
though not in several cases for which infor 
mation was readily accessible, and a curious 
detail is the frequent indication of price im 
mediately following author’s surname and 
preceding the title-page record. A _ large, 
clear type is used, and the page is open, with 
wide margins. The material recorded is of 
great interest, not only to students, but to the 
general reader in this absorbing period of our 
national life, covering, as it does, all points 
of view, and every phase of the political ani 
personal sentiment of the time. Among the en 
tries are titles of French, German, Italian and 
Spanish works, and even single examples in 
Greek and Welsh. The edition is a small one 

-limited to 150 copies, a number that is 
hardly likely to supply all the libraries that 
will find this a useful addition to the bibliog 
raphy of American history. 
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Greenwoop, Thomas, (ed.) 
year book, 1900-1901: a record of library 
progress and work. London, Scott, Green- 
wood & Co., 1900. 16+345 p. D. net, 3 sh 
Mr. Greenwood’s first “library year book 

appeared in 1897 (See L. j., Nov., 1897, p 

711), and it is now followed at a three-year 

interval by a manual on similar lines, issued 

partly as marking the jubilee year of the 
passing of the first public libraries act. The 

fact that it is devoted wholly to British li 

braries, and in general to libraries operating 

under the acts, has led to the change of title 
to its present distinctive limitation rhe 
work will naturally be mainly valuable to 

English librarians; but it is of interest to 

Americans as a presentation and record of li 

brary activities on the other side. 

In addition to general notes on library es 
tablishment and maintenance, full statistical 
tables of libraries of various classes and rec 
ord of library organizations, there are several 
contributed articles on special phases of libra 
ry work. These include “Some points in li 
brary planning,” by F. J. Burgoyne; “Library 
classification,” by L. Stanley Jast; “Develop 
ments in library cataloging,” by J. H. Quin 
“Children and public libraries,” by J. J. Bal 
linger; “Fire prevention and insurance,” | 
C. T. Davis; “The educational work of the 
Library Association,” by Henry D. Roberts; 
and “The Library Assistants’ Association,” 
by N. G. Chambers. The contributions are in 
general simple and practical; there are nu- 
merous illustrations of buildings, and some 
portraits; and the elaborate statistical infor- 
mation regarding individual libraries is un- 
usually explicit, including characteristics of 
administration and statement of salaries paid 
The total number of libraries operating un- 
der the libraries acts is given as 400 for the 
United Kingdom, this being an increase of 
70 in three years Of the present total, 
there are 309 libraries in 


British library 


England, 25 in 
Wales, 43 in Scotland, and 23 in Ireland 

In his introduction Mr. Greenwood touches 
upon the main features of library develop 
ment during those years, noting progress in 
the reform of classification, the development 
of annotated catalogs, the gradual increase of 
methods of open access in various modifica 
tions, and the need for training of library 
assistants. He is still an advocate of close 
classification and open access, and holds to 
his convictions; but these burning questions 
are not unduly emphasized, and the manual 
has less pugnacity of statement than its pred 
cessor. Of special interest and value is the 
department of “statistical abstracts,” in which 
special methods and details of library admin 
istration are recorded, with note of the libra 
ries identified therewith, Thus there are 
such headings as “Branch libraries,” with 
record of libraries conducting such branches ; 
“Staff,” giving the number of the force in 
representative libraries ; “Staff hours weekly,” 
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“Women librarians,” Printed catalogs, 
“Reference library issue methods,” and sim 
lar subjects, on all of which the practice of 
representative libraries is concisely cited. The 


usefulness of this department is at once ap 


’ 
parent, especially for brary cot ttee 


others who wish to know “w the , 
ries do” in regard to such questions, and 
gives the desired information in most c 
pact form. There is a good index, covering 
22 two-column pages 


Winsuip, G: Parker. Cabot bibliography 


with introd 


essay on the careers of the 
_—— 
Cabots, based upon an independent exami 
nation of the sources of information. N 
Y . Dodd, Mead & Co., I1QOOo 52-4 180 p 
QO. cl., net, $5.25. 
A small Cabot bibliography prepared by 
Mr. Winship at the suggestion of Mr. W 
I Foster, of the Providence Public Library, 


for use during the celebration of the gooth 
anniversary of John Cabot’s visit to North 
\merica, is the foundation of the present im 
portant work. Mr. Winship, with great in 
istry und research, has collected practically 
everything of importance known about the 
Cabots, in the shape of manuscripts, books 
and maps. Each article amply described, 
and the full title, collation, and, wherever 
possible, location given. Under each item 
are noted all important reprints and trans 
lations, and cross references are given to 
other authors who have used the same ma 
terial. The variations are pointed out, and 
the different authors’ opinions and dedu 
tions are stated and compared. Wherever 


source of informa 
of the notes extend 


practicable, the original 
tion is indicated. Many 
to several small type. An exhaus 
tive account s given of the celebrated Cabot 
map in the Bibliothéque Nat Paris 
In all 579 main titles are given, besides refer 
ences to numerous otl er works referred to in 
the notes. In an introductory essay Mr 
Winship gives a_ matter-of-fact connected 
story of what is actually known of the Cabots 
and their which in many respects 
varies greatly from the accepted versions of 
many historians, both old and modern; how 
ever, for every fact stated in his introduc 
tory essay, Mr. Winship gives his authority 
by marginal references to the bibliography 
so that the reader is enabled to follow his 
deductions step by step has been 


pages in 


onale at 


voyages, 


The bool 
printed at the Chiswick Press, under the aus 
pices of Henry N. Stevens, of Henry Stevens 


Son & Stiles, London, which is sufficient 
guarantee for excellence of workmanship. It 
is not exaggeration to say that the work is 
indispensable in any library collecting Ameri 


cana, as in the Cabots and their voyages we 


have practically the germ of England's colo 
nial greatness in America and her taste for 
++ 


maritime exploration 
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Library Economy and history. 
GENERAL 

Dana, J. C. The use of the library. (Jn 
Journal of Education [New England and 
Nationale], Dec. 13, 1900, 52:375.) 1 25 
col. 

Hints for the school teacher 
Cutter, C. A. The development of public 

libraries. (/n N. Y. Evening Post, Jan 

12, 1901. Sec. 3, p. 7-8) 4% cols. 

A valuable compact review of the library 
history of the roth century, emphasizing the 
educational significance of the great library 
development of the last 25 years. One of the 
series of essays in the Post's “Review of the 
19th century.” 

The Library Association Record issues be- 
lated numbers for October, November, and 
December. The October number is devoted 
to the proceedings of the recent Bristol meet 
ing of the L, A. U. K. Some of the papers 
in the other issues include “Principles of 
dictionary subject-cataloging in scientific and 
technical Jibraries,” by E. Wyndham Hulme; 
“Paper-making in England, 1588-1680,” by 
Rhys Jenkins; “The colonies in relation to 
public libraries,” by J. R. Boosé; “On library 
readers’ unions,” by C. F. Newcombe; and 
“On the learning of librarians,” by Basil An- 
derton. 

PutnaM, Herbert. The public library in the 
United States: some recent phases and 
tendencies (In International Monthly, 
Jan., 1901. p. 57-70.) 

A general review of the library develop- 
ment of the last quarter century. Its special 
characteristics are noted as “activity” and 
popularization ; work with children; informal- 
ity of use; variety of function; training of li 
brarians; the development of a standard of 
qualifications for service; zest for observa 
tions and experiments; and co-operation and 
propaganda. deine 

Albuquerque, N. M. The controversy be- 
tween the local library association and the 
recently established city library has resulted 
in the maintenance of two libraries. A re 
cent vote by the library association to trans- 
fer its books to the city library was overruled 
by the opposition, and the books which had 
been taken possession of by the city au- 
thorities were returned to the association 
rooms; A popular subscription was then 
started to buy books for the city library, and 
$2000 was promptly secured. Questions of 
ownership of the library association collec 
tion, and of right to the library tax levy, still 
remain unsettled 


Braddock, Pa. Carnegie F. L. The libra 


rian sends the following summary of statis 


tics: Added 5264; total 25,224. Issued 163, 
276 (fict. 60.7%); ref. use 6721. No. read 


ers’ cards 8225 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute F. L. In 
consequence of the numerous requests made 
by parents that the children’s library would 
recommend books good for Christmas gifts, 
the Pratt Institute Free Library exhibited in 
the children’s room for several weeks before 
Christmas new copies of books desirable for 
children to own. At the same time, a list of 
these was posted near, showing publishers 
and prices. The experiment aroused consid 
erable interest 

The statement in the recent report of the 
library — noted in the December L. y. — that 
the time limit on books in the children’s de 
partment had been uniformly extended to 
14 days, has in several cases been misunder- 
stood as applying to all books in general cir 
culation. It is only in the children’s room 
that this change has been made; for the book 
of the main circulating department the usual 
distinctions of seven-day and 14-day terms 
are in force. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) P. L. The report of th 
Superintendent of Public Instruction recent 
ly submitted to the Buffalo Common Coun 
cil, contains the following comment on the 
work with the schools carried on by the Buf 
falo Public Library: “Too much cannot hé 
said in praise of the helpful manner in 
which the public library has co-operated with 
the work of the schools. In the 29 dis 
tricts where the management of the libra 
ry has taken entire charge of supplying hom: 
reading for the pupils, 186,126 valumes were 
furnished from January to December, 1900 
The books have been selected with great care 
and excellent judgment, and it seems to me 
that in schools where this plan has been i: 
vogue, pupils have had access to a much 
greater variety of good books adapted to th 
different grades than they possibly could hav: 
from the ordinary school library 

“The library has not only been of great 
assistance to schools where it has assumed 
entire charge of the reading supply, but also 
to teachers and pupils in all the schools, and 
especially to those of the eighth and ninth 
grades. Careful examination of the course 
of study and the outlines used in these grades 
has been made and a large number of excel 
lent books selected that bear directly on the 
geography, United States history, civil gov- 
ernment and English work of the eighth and 
ninth grades. Circulars in which these books 
are helpfully classified under the headings, 
Reference, Biography, Stories, etc., have been 
furnished to every class of the above grades 
and both teachers and pupils are at liberty 
to visit the open shelf department of the 
library and consult these books or dra 
them.” 


Dallas, Tex. Work on the public library 
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building is progressing rapidly. The corner 
stone will be laid in January, and the con 
tract calls for completion of the building the 
following June, when it is hoped to open 
the library with at least 10,000 v. ready for 
use on the shelves. At a book reception held 
Dec. 11, between 1100 and 1200 v. were do 
nated to the library. The reception was made 
the occasion of presenting the librarian, Miss 
Leeper, recently of the St. Louis Public Li 
brary, to the citizens of Dallas. It is pianned 
to hold another reception in January to which 
all the children in Dallas will be invited. 


Dracut (Mass.) P. L. On Dec. 11 the li 
brary was opened for public inspection in the 
remodelled public school building which gives 
it ample and attractive quarters. 


East Orange (N. J.) F. L. The library 
trustees have selected as the plans for the 
new Carnegie building the designs submitted 
in competition by Jardine, Kent & Jardine, of 
New York City. 


Hartford, Ct. Watkinson L. (37th rpt., 
1900.) Added 2695; total 53,812. There were 
3787 readers during the year, an increase of 
3 per cent. 

“Last January a very interesting invoice 
of about go titles was received of books re- 
lating to the recent Spanish-American war 
These books are all in Spanish, printed either 
in Spain, in the island of Cuba or in the 
Philippines and are all written from the Span 
ish point of view. Campaign history of the 
conflict, the causes, the condition of the col 
onies prior to 1898, the results in the colonies 
and at home, factional matter relating to 
Spanish politics, are all represented in this 
collection. It is of course very prejudiced 
history, but very interesting literature, and 
although many libraries will have the works 
of American writers on this subject we feel 
confident that this collection will, in the 
course of a generation, be exceedingly rare 
and valuable.” 

The old card catalog has been conformed 
to standard size, revised, and its five alphabets 
merged into a single record, the work of re- 
vision being carried through by Miss Eliza 
beth P. Andrews. New catalog cases with 
removable drawers were installed. 


Illinois travelling libraries. The system of 
travelling libraries conducted by the Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute, from its headquarters in 
the State House, Springfield, Ill., is described 
in the recent report of the Institute for 1900 
(p. 24-27). There are 21 libraries now in 
operation, each containing 50 volumes suit 
able for family reading. “There are books 
on the various lines of farming, live stock 
and dairying, books on domestic science and 
household subjects, and books that will in 
terest boys and girls.” The libraries are sent 
on application to any rural community, tran 
portation charges being paid by the borrow 
ers, and may be kept for six months 
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Jersey City (A LF. d The new build 
ing of the Jersey City Public Library was 
practically completed by the close of the year, 
and the ws rk of removal is now in progress 
The build ing has been in course of erection 
for about two years, and its cost, including 


the site, was $275,000 

The building is four stories high, with a 
stack room in the rear five stories high, the 
fifth floor of the stack room being level with 
the second floor of the main building. It is 
solidly built and is fireproof. The interior 
dimensions are 46 by 190 feet The stack 
room measures 34 by 38 feet. The broad 
staircase of white Italian marble from the 
doorway to the top floor is one of the most 
beautiful features of the building. A finely 
wrought iron grille separates the first landing 
from the cloak room 

On the entrance floor to the right is the 
newspaper reading room, with a private en 
trance from Montgomery street. The room 
measures 41 by 57% feet. At the other end 
of the corridor are work rooms and a wagon 
delivery room. One large room will be used 
for the law library, if, as is now anticipated, 
the Hudson County Bar Association turns 
over its volumes. There are two other rooms, 
both for the use of employes, one fitted up 
with lockers and the other to be used as a 
lunch room 

The second or main floor contains the more 
important departments. Above the newspaper 
room is the main reading room, of the same 
dimensions. A women’s reading room, about 
one-third the size of the main reading room, 
opens out of that room. In the center is the 
delivery room, in quartered golden oak. Its 
dimensions are 25 by 65 feet. Directly be 
hind it is the stack room, and in front of it 
are the librarian’s public office, the children’s 
catalog room and the adult catalog room. A 
book lift runs through the five stories of the 
stack room 

On the third floor the children’s reading 
room is found above the general reading 
room. It is 38 by 42 feet in size, with oak 
wainscoting and plain ceiling, and is fitted up 
with low tables. The children’s reference 
room opens out of this and connects w! ith the 
assistant librarian’s room. In the reference 
room, which has nooks and corners, are tables 
in four heights, suitable for various ages, and 
a pretty terra cotta fireplace. The room is 
18 by 49 feet. Next to the assistant libra- 
rian’s room is the trustees’ room. On the 
opposite side of the corridor are five study 
rooms averaging 12 by 17 feet, and a dic- 
tionary room, 17 by 17 feet. On the fourth 
floor are several unassigned rooms, at one 
end the art gallery and at the other the lec 
ture hall. In the lecture hall there is a mov 
able stage. The art gallery is 33 by 53 feet 
and the lecture hall is 33 by 72 feet 


Memphis, Tenn. Cossitt L. (7th rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30, 1900.) Added 4006; 
total 18,120. Issued, home use 51,027 (fict. 



























73%.) Record of lib. use is not given, “but 
I can state positively that the reference use 
has increased fully 50% during the year.” 
New cards issued 1371; total cards in use 
7421. The work of cataloging has continued, 
with the result that the library has now a 
complete author catalog and a partial sub- 
ject catalog, with separate catalogs of fiction 
and juvenile books. On the completion of the 
subject catalog, work will be begun on a dic- 
tionary catalog 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. (23d rpt., 1899- 
1900.) Added 10,886; total 119,686. Issued, 
home use 491,458 (fict. 36.1%; juv. fict. 
27.5%.) New registration 11,916; cards in 
use 26,850. Receipts $86,366.55; expenses 
$54,129.03. No record of general reference 
or reading-room use is given, though statis- 
tics showing the use of these departments on 
Sundays and holidays are included in a spe- 
cial table. 

The school circulation for the year amount 
ed to 22,821 v., issued 97,806 times by 323 
teachers in 47 graded public schools, one 
state normal school, three high schools, one 
school for the deaf, four parochial schools. 
seven Sunday-schools, one vacation school and 
one music class. An interesting change is 
the establishment of what are practically two 
open shelf departments—one on the third 
floor devoted to history, travel and biography, 
about 25,000 in all; and the other on the 
second floor for the department's of zoology, 
botany, physics and the applied sciences. 

The duplicate collection of popular novels, 
issued on payment of five cents a week, has 
proved satisfactory, and Dr. Peckham says, 
“our experience for about a year in this work 
only emphasizes its value.” The work of the 
children’s room has gone on smoothly. An 
inventory taken on June 26 gave a total of 
8269 v. on the open shelves in this room, and 
showed 30 volumes missing. In the art room 
15 books out of a total of 3283 were missing 
in a period of eight months 


New York P. L. A beautiful model of the 
new library building, to be erected in Bryant 
Park, is now on exhibition in the Governor’s 
room at the City Hall. The model is of 
plaster of paris and contains 3000 different 
parts. It stands on a revolving stand placed 
on a draped pedestal, about five feet from 
the floor. It is on an eight-inch scale, and 
cost $3500. 

Progress has been made in the plan for es- 
tablishing libraries and reading rooms in the 
public schools, through the co-operation of 
the Board of Education, and it is now likely 
that early in January branch libraries will be 
opened in eight school-houses in congested 
neighborhoods. The purpose of the libraries 
was thus stated in a recent interview with 
President O’Brien of the school board: “We 
purpose to establish reading-rooms equipped 
with magazines, newspapers and other periodt- 
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cal literature, while on the shelf will be vol- 
umes for reference and use within the rooms, 
furnished by the library. At first the circula- 
tion ot books outside of the library will be 
limited to volumes closely related to the work 
of the free lecture centres of the district 
Later, however, I hope, the little local libra 
ries will be in a way circulating book places 
in the highest sense of the word.” 


New York City. Y. M. C. A. L. (Rpt. 18909 
in 47th rpt. of Assoc., p. 36.) Added 2446 
v.; total 51,881. Issued 83,333, of which 44, 
502 were drawn at the 23d street branch 
Attendance of readers 41,331, of whom 23, 
809 were recorded at the 23d street branch. 

The open-shelf arrangement of popular ref 
erence books “is greatly appreciated by all 
classes of readers and students. Our ‘ques 
tions of the day’ shelves, upon which have 
been placed at various times periodicals and 
books containing information on the ques 
tions of present day interest, have been a 
source of delight and benefit to many read 
ers.” 


Philadelphia F. L. Frankford branch. On 
the evening of Dec. 14, the Frankford branch 
of the Free Library was opened in remod 
elled quarters on the first and second floor: 
of Wright’s Institute building, Frankford 
Addresses were delivered by J. G. Rosengar 
ten, president of the board of trustees of 
the Free Library; W. W. Foulkrod, of the 
Frankford Library; Rev. John B. Laird; and 


John Thomson; and an historical sketch of 
the Frankford Library was presented by 
George W. Wright, for many years secre 
tary of that institution The Frankford 
branch is the 16th branch of the Free Libra- 
ry of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia F. L. Port Richmond brancl 
The keynote of the second anniversary of the 
Port Richmond branch of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia on Wednesday, Dec. 12, was 
brightness. The rooms were tastefully dec 
orated for the occasion with palms, potted 
plants and bunting lent by interested borrow 
ers and an orchestra added to the general 
animation. 

About 250 people had gathered when John 
Thomson, librarian of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia opened the meeting with a brief 
salutatory address, followed by Richard E 
Wilson, librarian in charge of the branch, 
who gave an interesting account of the year’s 
work. Several residents of the neighborhood 
also spoke of the library’s excellent work in 
Port Richmond. Not more than 40 minutes 
were appropriate to speechmaking and then 
all entered heartily into an informal recep 
tion, which proved wholly enjoyable. 

Port Richmond is a community of toilers 
little devoted to reading, many of whom re 
gard a library with something of awe, and 
it was to overcome this that the program was 
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arranged. Since the opening of the library 

so well has the habit of reading been fo 

tered that in two years of the library’s exist 
1, 


ence nearly 100,000 books have been circu 


lated, with only 5000 volumes on the shelve 
There are 3000 registered borrowers, 786 of 
whom have taken out cards during the past 
year. The library is in close proximity to the 
Cramp shipyards and other large manufactur 
ng concerns and on this account the section 
books is unusually large 
727 hooks on engineering were circulated dur 


devoted to technical 


ng ar and an interesting proof of 
their is given in the fact that a local 





engineer secured a very high figure of merit 


the new municipal examination for e1 


gineers and was complimented by the ex 
uminers on his theoretical knowledge, “all 
largely due,” he himself says, “tc books taken 


from this b 


+ 


Providence (R. I.) Athenaeum. (65th rpt., 
submitted Sept. 24, 1900.) Added 941; total 
62,049. Issued, home use 50,832 (fict. 32,268) 


1 decrease of 2405 Receipts $7280.77; ex 
nenses $7170 R= 
The directors say ‘During the early spring 


the Atheneum was highly honored by the ap 
pointment of its librarian, Mr. Harrison, to 
take charge of the American Library Associa 
tion at the Paris Exposition and a three 
nonths’ leave f absence was granted him 
that he might engage in this work Thus 
through the efficient services of its librarian 
the Athenzum has been enabled to contribute 
very materially to the success of this impres 
ive exhibit of American progress and i 
entitled to a just proportion of the credit 
therefor alone with Mr. Carnegie, through 
whose generosity the necessary funds for 
other expenses were provided.” 
San Francisco (Cal.) F. P. I (Rot 

vear ending June 20, 1000.) Added 15,104 
of which 9377 were added to the main library 


tot 1 128.052. of which tos 770 are mn the 
main librarv Issued. home use 628.250 * of 
which 280.826 v. were drawn from the six 


branch libraries: lib. use 220.504, of whicl 
fo.010 were used at the branch librari New 
cards issued 15.744; total cards in force. 3 
9090. Receipts $67,242.60; expenses $60,260.5 
Borrowers’ cards are available for use at 


either the main librarv or the branches, so 
that “it is not possible ta know th exact 
numb r of re ders ( f en h pl e”’ The total 
tatistics of circulation show n increase n 
home use of 93.731 v., and in lib. use of 11 

ort Vv aa he numbe rT of technic 7 ha 1 tl! f ] 
shows a noticeable increase.” attributed in 


part to the recent issue of a printed cat log 
of this class 

Mr. Clark calls attention to the relative 
cost per borrower of the different branche 
“Without including the portions of the sala 


Tre of the librarian ecretary and ther 








































































wh ervice is chargeable to the entire sys 
tem, and omitting tl Fillmore branch be 
cause of the unusual expenses incidental to 
getting it well established, the average cost 
per annum for each borrower in the remain 
ng five branches is $1.60. Instead of main 
taining permanent llections of books in the 
maller brancl tl tying up quantities of 
popular | but little used after the new 
né has worn off, the book wuld be de 
posited tempora nd changed from time to 
tin In tl nd her wa it pt ssible to 
naterially reduce ex ‘ vitl mpair 
ng the eff f tl ranches 

Appended to the report are the examina 
tion papers prepared for applicants for posi 
tion n the | ry ervice, at the examina 
tions held in November, 1899 

Seattl Wash roe The library was 
destroyed by fire on the night of Jan. 2. The 
fire originated in the basement, it supposed 
from the furnaces The contents of the li 
brary, bout 25.000, were a total loss The 
building was erected about 10 years ago, at a 

st of about $60,000, by Henry Yesler, one 
of the famous pioneers of Seattle 

Immediately after the news of the fire it 


it Andrew 
Carnegie would give the sum of $200,000 for 
the re-establishment of the public library in 
a new building, provided the city make a 
rr maintenance 








yearly guarantee of $50,000 f 


nd nprovement 

Spokane (Wash.) City I The library was 
opened free to the public on Jan 1, in accord 
ance with a vote of the city council on Dec 


19. Heretofore there has been an annual fee 


Stamford, Ct. Ferguson I An interest 
ing architectural exhibition was _ recently 


opened in the reading room of the library 
1 i special feature designs of li 
iry buildings, especially in New York and 

harts were also shown il 
lustrating Gothic, Roman, Byzantine, and 
ver orders of architecture 


Theresa, N. Y At an election held De: 
11 it was voted by a total of 173 votes against 
54 to establish a public library by town sup 
port 


University of Wooster, Ohio. The hand 
some new library building given by H. C 
Frick to the University of Wooster was ded 
cated with impressive ceremonies in Kauk: 
Chapel on Dec. 11 Addresses were made for 
the architect, trustees, faculty librarian 
alumni, students, and citizens of Wooster 
The presentation address was made by Jacob 
Frick, and the building was accepted in an 
appropr ite adaress 

Weslevan Univ. L., Middletown, Ct. (Rpt 

vear ending May 3! 19** in University 
lletin. Nov 1900. ) Added 3027 ; total 
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59,000. There were 7045 v. drawn for home 
use, and in addition 1307 v. were withdrawn 
for reserved use. The re-classification, begun 
in 1899, was continued during the summer, 
when about 7000 v. in theology were classi- 
fied, marked and shelved. The work of pre- 
paring a shelf list on cards for the books in- 
cluded in the new classification (upwards of 
25,000 v.) has been completed. This shelf- 
list will be kept up to date, and will be ex- 
tended to include the unclassified books as 
they are classified. About $3000 has been 
added by subscriptions to the Alumni Library 
Endowment, which now amounts to $28,- 
936.70. The Hunt Library Endowment Fund 
amounts to $26,483. 


Wisconsin State Historical Soc. L., Mad- 
ison. The annual meeting of the society was 
held on the evening of Dec. 14, when the 
report of the secretary and superintendent 
for the year past was presented. The acces 
sions of the period were stated as 3577 v. and 
5406 pamphlets, giving a total of 215,606 titles 
Mr. Thwaites gave the details of the removal 
of the library and museum from the capitol 
to its new building, a mile away. The time 
required was six weeks, the cost was $1100; 
not a volume was lost, and only a few minor 
injuries to museum exhibits were sustained. 
The work of duplicating cards for the offi- 
cial card catalog of the new iibrary is making 
rapid progress, as are also the catalogs for 
the several departmental libraries — public 
documents, maps and manuscripts, newspa- 
per files and genealogy and art. 

An appeal was made for a larger appro- 
priation from the legislature— an additional 
sum of $12,000 a year being requested, of 
which $2000 is for additional administration 
and $10,000 for books. The annua! appro- 
priation from the state is now $15,000, but it 
was shown that this is wholly consumed in 
administrative expenses, leaving nothing 
whatever for books 

FOREIGN. 

Bradford (Eng.) P. Ls. (30th rpt.— 
year ending Aug. 12, 1900.) Added 3909, of 
which 1062 were added to the Central Refer- 
ence Library. Total issue, 598,763, of which 
85,678 were consulted at the Central Refer- 
ence Library, and 146,320 were issued from the 
Central Lending Library, the remainder be- 
ing issued from the 10 branches. The entire 
circulation showed a net decrease of 20,833 
from that of the previous year. 


Falkirk, Scotl. Plans have been accepted 
for a new public library building, toward the 
cost of which £3000 has been contributed by 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Manchester (Eng.) P. F. Ls. (48th rpt., 
1899-1900.) Added 14,121, of which 4155 
were added to the reference library; total 
285,309. Issued, home use, from 12 lending 
libs., 854.587, as against 870,401 issued in the 
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preceding year. Consulted at ref. lib. 415,- 
153, aS against 410,116. At the 12 branches 
522,111 v. were used in the children’s reading 
rooms, and 509,830 v. were read in the news- 
rooms, in addition to reference books on 
open shelves. It is estimated that 3,663,526 
visits have been made to the 17 newsrooms, 
and there are 43,450 recorded cardholders. 
The Sunday use for the year at the reference 
library has been 10,816 v. 





Gifts and Bequests. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. On Dec. 9 Andrew 
Carnegie offered to give $50,000 for a public 
library building for Chattanooga, provided 
the city guarantee to appropriate $5000 yearly 
for maintenance. It is reported, indeed, that 
if the city will agree to appropriate an annual 
sum of $10,000, the Carnegie gift will be 
raised to $100,000. The offer seems sure of 
acceptance, though formal action has not yet 
been taken. 


Columbia Univ. L. The Holland Society 
of New York has decided to deposit with 
Columbia University its entire library, con- 
sisting of a collection of books and pamphlets, 
most of them in the Dutch language, and 
many of them old and very valuable. The 
nucleus of the library is a collection of 258 
volumes of the works of Grotius, and of books 
relating to him which were presented in 1890 
to the society by Robert B. Roosevelt, who 
was at that time its president. 


Crete, Neb. On Dec. 27 T. H. Miller, 
president of the Crete State Bank, offered 
to give to the city the sum of $10,000 for a 
public library building, provided the city fur- 
nish a site approved by the donor. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. On Dec. 21 Andrew Car- 
negie offered to give $30,000 for a public li- 
brary building for Fort Dodge, provided the 
city furnish a site and guarantee to maintain 
the library. 


Litchfield (Ct.) P. L. By the will of the 
late Roger Wolcott, of Boston, the Litchfield 
Public Library receives a bequest of $1000. 


Milton (Mass.) P. L. By the will of the 
late Roger Wolcott, of Boston, the Milton 
Public Library receives a bequest of $2000. 





Pekin, Ill. In December it was announced 
that Andrew Carnegie had offered, through 
the Pekin Women’s Club, to give $10,000 to- 
ward the establishment of a free library, pro- 
vided the city appropriate $1000 annually for 
maintenance and that a site be furnished 
The offer was accepted by the city council at 
a meeting on Dec. 18, when an ordinance 
providing for the appropriation of $1500 a 
year for library purposes was introduced and 
passed 
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Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Andrew Carnegie 
has offered to give $20,000 for a library build- 
ing for Tuskegee Institute. The building will 
be erected entirely by student labor. 


Washington and Jefferson College, Wash 
ington, Pa. A gift of $10,000 has been added 
by Mrs. Mary Thaw Thompson to the $50,000 
given by her husband, William R. Thompson, 
for a new library building for Washington 
and Jefferson College. The plans for the 
building have already been completed by 
Rutan & Russell, the architects, and it will 
cost $40,000. The remaining $20,000 will be 
held as a fund, only the interest of which will 
be expended in the purchase of books. Mr. 
Thompson’s gift is intended as a memorial to 
his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Donaldson Thomp- 
son. 





Librarians. 





ALLEN, Miss Mary W., Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, class of 1900, goes from the 
Bensonhurst Library to the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Library early in the year 


Brown, Miss Edna A., of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School, class of 1900, has been 
engaged to catalog the new Carnegie Library 
at Carnegie, Pa. 


CasaMayjor, Miss Mary, of the N. Y. State 
Library School, 1899-1900, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Munson Steamship 
Line, New York City. 


CiarK, Miss Josephine A., of the N. Y. 
State Library Schooi, 1888-89, who since 1893 
has been assistant librarian, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, succeeding W. P. Cutter, re 
signed. 

Cooke, Miss Elizabeth R., Pratt Institute 
Library School, class of 1900, is cataloging 
at the Coburn College Library, Colorado 
Springs. 


Cutter, William Parker, for eight years 
librarian of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has been appointed head of the order 
department of the Library of Congress. Mr. 
Cutter was born in Washington in 1867, and 
is a graduate of Cornell University. He was 
for several years engaged as chemist at the 
U. S. Utah Experiment Station, and was for 
a year librarian of Utah Agricultural College. 
His appointment to the librarianship of the 
Department of Agriculture was secured as a 
result of civil service examination against 16 
competitors. During his administration the 
library of the department has been developed 
in usefulness, especially through the issue of 
printed index cards for the year books of the 
department and other publications. Mr. Cut- 
ter is a charter member of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Washington City, and has been 
actively interested in the course in library 
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training conducted by the Columbian Univer- 
sity in Washington. He has been a member 
of the A. L. A 1894 


Davis, Miss Esther M., of the New York 
State Library School, 1899-1900, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger at the University Club Li- 
brary, New York City 


since 


Doan, Enos L., librarian of the Wilming 
ton (Del.) Institute Free Library, died on 
Dec. 18 at his home in Wilmington. Mr 


Doan was born in Indiana 40 years ago, and 


was a graduate of Haverford College. He 
was for several years connected with the 
Friends’ School, in Wilmington, first as 
teacher and later as assistant principal and 


principal, and in the spring of 1899 he re 
signed that office to accept the appointment 
of librarian of the Wilmington Institute Free 
Library, succeeding Willis F. Sewell. He 
had previously been active in the development 
of the library, and as chairman of the library 
committee his efforts had aided in the reor- 
ganization of the former subscription insti- 
tute library into a free public library. As 
librarian he gave faithful and devoted service 
to the library and his administration com- 
manded appreciation and respect. Mr. Doan 
leaves a wife and two children 


Goutptnc, Philip S., of the N. Y. State 
Library School, 1898-99, has been appointed 
head cataloger at the University of Missouri, 
beginning January 1, 1901 


Mattsy, Mrs. Adelaide B., of the Pratt In 
stitute Library School, class of 1900, has been 
appointed head of the children’s department 
in the Buffalo Public Library 


Pettecuet, Mile. Marie Catherine Héléne, 
honorary librarian of the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale and compiler of the well-known catalogs 
of French incunabula, died at her country 
home at Marly-le-Roi, near Paris, on Dec. 11 
of an infectious grippe, of which she had been 
ill about a month. Mlle. Pellechet was born 
in Paris, in 1840. Her bibliographical work, 
in which she displayed rare talent, was the 
result of a natural inclination in this direction, 
and was carried on with devotion and enthu 
siasm as a labor of love. Her first catalog of 
incunabula (devoted to the collection of the 
library of Dijon) was completed in 1886, and 
was followed in 1887, 1889, 1892, and 1893 by 
other volumes, including the incunabula at 
Versailles, in the Bibliothéque Ste Geneviéve 
at Paris, and at Lyons. Of her great work the 
“Catalogue genéral des’ incunables des biblio 
théques publiques de France,” a first instal 
ment, covering “Abano-Biblia.” was printed 
in 1897, but publication was then deferred to 
allow of references to the facsimiles in the 
forthcoming history of French printing, by 
M. Claudin. It is understood that Mlle. Pel 
lechet’s work will be taken up by her friend, 
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M. Polain, but there must be general regret 
that the enthusiastic spirit which shaped 
its plan might not have seen its completion. 
A portrait and an interesting biographical 
sketch of Mile. Pellechet, by Miss M. W. 
Plummer, appear in the special “Library num- 
ber” of the Pratt Jnstitute Monthly for De 
cember, 1900. , 


Rose, Miss Alice, formerly assistant in the 
Forbes Library, Northampton, has completed 
the work of reorganizing the Public Library 
of Suffield, Ct., and classifying it upon Cut- 
ter’s expansive system, and has returned to 
the Forbes Library. 


Situ, Mrs. M. M., librarian of the River- 
side (Cal.) Public Library since its organiza 
tion, died at her home in Riverside on Dec 
6, after a prolonged illness 


SprinGcerR, Miss May Z., of the New York 
State Library School, 1899-1900, has been ap 
pointed librarian of Alma College, Alma, 
Mich 


Stee.e, Miss Edith McH., of the Pratt In- 
stitute Library School, class of 1900, has been 
appointed librarian of the Carlisle (Pa.) In 
dian School 


STEINMAN, Miss Elizabeth, first assistant 
in the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Library, 
was on Jan. 5 elected librarian of that insti- 
tution, succeeding Miss Lucy Ball, resigned. 


Trtcoms, Miss Mary L., secretary of the 
Vermont Library Commission, and well 
known as a library organizer, has been ap 
pointed librarian of the Washington County 
Free Library, at Hagerstown, Md. The li 
brary is in process of formation, and is es- 
tablished upon the endowment of $50,000 
given by B. F. Newcomer, of Baltimore. The 
building, on which work was begun some 
months since, is expected to be completed by 
June. Miss Titcomb will enter upon her new 
duties on Feb. 1, when she will take up the 
selection, purchase, and cataloging of books 
for the library —a work in which her ex- 
perience has been especially valuable. Miss 
Titcomb was for 10 years librarian of the 
Rutland (Vt.) Free Library and since giv- 
ing up that post in 1899 she has organized and 
cataloged several of the new libraries of Ver- 
mont, while her untiring interest has been of 
much influence in the development of libra- 
ries in that state 


Vance, Joseph H., assistant librarian of the 
law department of the University of Michi- 
gan, died at his home in Ann Arbor on Dec. 
23, of typhoid-pneumonia. Mr. Vance had 
been connected with the university for nearly 
40 years, chiefly in the law library, though he 
was general librarian from 1854 to 1856 and 
had acted for a time as steward. He was 
graduated from the law department in 1861, 
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and was about 73 years old at the time of his 
death. 

Wart, Miss Marie F., of the New York 
State Library School, 1894-95, who has since 
1896 held a position in the New York Public 
Library, has been appointed librarian of the 
New Jersey Historical Society in place of 
Miss Henrietta R. Palmer, resigned 

Winpeyer, Miss Margaret, graduate of the 
N. Y. State Library School, class of 1900, 
has been appointed librarian of Wells Col 
lege, Aurora, N. Y. 


Wrnc, Josiah Norris, for nearly two years 
librarian of the New York Free Circulating 
Library, and for many years previously head 
of the library department of Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, died at his home in New York 
City on Dec. 20, 1900. Mr. Wing was born 
near Lynchburg, in Prince Edward county, 
Va., Sept. 29, 1848. His father, E. N. Wing, 
a native of Maine, was engineer of the East 
Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, and built 
High Bridge over the Appomattox River, at 
Farmville, Va. He was a Union man, and 
after the siege of Knoxville removed to New 
York City, where his son attended the public 
schools and entered the College of the City 
of New York. Before completing his first 
year at college, however, young Wing ac- 
cepted a position as clerk in the New York 
Mercantile Library. He remained for 13 
years in the service of that library, becom 
ing first assistant librarian; but his unceas 
ing work and conscientious devotion to de 
tails undermined his health, and he was 
obliged to retire for a time from active work 
In 1880 he was placed in charge of the li 
brary department of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
for which his library training had given him 
an excellent equipment, and in this position 
he continued until in April, 1809, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Arthur E. Bostwick as lj- 
brarian of the New York Free Circulating 
Library. Mr. Wing was always devoted to 
his calling, and deeply interested in library 
matters. He was a member of the American 
Library Association for 14 years, and was 
almost from its beginning an active member 
of the New York Library Club. Of the New 
York Library Association he had been treas 
urer for seven years, and he held that office 
at the time of his death. He was also prom- 
inent in book trade organizations, and in the 
yarious civic reform movements in New York 
City. He was a man of kindly nature, al- 
ways ready to give help and service in any 
good cause, and he will be missed by many 
friends among library people, as among book- 
buyers, collectors, and civic workers. 

Woops, Henry F., for 10 years past a mem 
ber of the staff of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Public Library, succeed- 
ing Miss Minnie Turner, now Mrs. H. L 
Browning. 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1895-1900. Author and 
Office of 


Weekly, 1900 c 559 Pp 


title alphabet. In 2 pts. N. Y 

the Publishers’ 

F. (for complete work.) sheets, $10; hf 

mor., $12.50. 

The second part appeared in December, 
1900, succeeding part I at an interval of three 
months rhe subject alphabet, completing the 
work, is announced for publication early in 
IQolI. 

Boston P. L. 
portant 


Annual list of new and im 


books added; selected from the 


monthly bulletins, 1899-1900. Boston, Pub 
lished by the trustees, 1901. 12+174 p. O 


The fourth annual issue of this list, which, 
like its predecessors, should possess decided 
value to other libraries No change has been 
made from the methods previously followed, 
except that a selected list of recent public 
documents is appended. The record as a 
whole is comprehensive and the selection ju 
dicious in character and proportions 

The Jorret (/ii.) P. L. has issued an at 
tractive Christmas bulletin, compiled by Mabel 
K. Davison. he little pamphlet is gayly 
bound in green covers with a design of holly 

The New York P. L. Bulletin for Decem 
ber is mainly devoted to a careful record cf 
documents, maps, reports, and similar ma 
terial relating to “The northeastern bound 
ary,” prepared by Miss A. R. Hasse 


PratnFietp (N. J.) P. L. Class list no. 1, 


November, 1900. New York, 1900. 4+ 

102 p. O. 

A short-title fiction list, consisting of au 
thor list and title list; appended is a 13-page 
list of historical fiction, and a short list of 
fairy tales and folk tales 
A SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION FOR PSYCHOL- 

ocy. (Jn Psychological Review, January, 

1901. 8:60-63.) 

This classification has the authority of an 
international committee and embodies the 
opinions of experienced bibliographers of 
psychology. It is a modification of the classi 
fication heretofore used in the “Psychological 
index.” 

Sprincrietp (Mass.) City L. Books on ar 
chitecture: a list from the City Library col 
lection selected and classified with brief 
notes by Guy Kirkham, architect. Spring 

field, Mass., 1900. 8 p. D 
University oF State oF New York. Stat: 
Library, bulletin 53, December, 1900. Bib 
liography 23: Reference list on Connecti 
cut local history; comp. by Charles A 
Flagg. Albany, 1900. p. 175-283. O. 15 ¢ 
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man’s ready refe r ) 

Hawley, John Savage (Creed nd religious 
beliefs ) 
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Holstrom, John Gustaf (Modern blacksmith- 
ing) ; 

Ingersoll, Henry Hulbert, and Turner, Charles 

illard (Syllabi of work in pleading and 

practice . . . University of Tennessee) ; 

Judson, Frederick Newton (A treatise agen 
the law and practice of taxation in Mis- 
souri) ; 

Killikelly, Sarah Hutchins (Curious ques- 
tions) ; 

Kimball, Lillian Gertrude (The structure of 
the English sentence) ; 

Lampton, William James (Yawps and other 
things) ; 

Lewis, Mrs. Martha Williams (Twice tried 


Ss ae 

Long, William Joseph (Wilderness ways) ; 

Luce, Edward Jewett, comp. (Table of 
statutes included in the general statutes of 
New Jersey, 1703-1895) ; 

McDermut, Whitney Byron (The typographic 
style-book) ; 

Macy, Mrs. Maude Little, and Norris, Harry 
Waldo (A general physiology . . .); 

Mason, William Lesley (A complete course 
in phonography) ; 

Monell, Samuel Howard (Elements of cor- 
rect technique . . .); 

Montgomery, Edward Emmett (Practical 
gynecology) ; 

Murray, Charles Augustus (A treatise on 
. Fert 

Niblo, Edward (The complete palmist . . .) ; 

Pattee, William Sullivan (Illustrative cases 
in contracts) ; 

Rayon, Mesha (The mystic self . : 

Schaefer, Emma Caroline (Thoughts ‘on so- 
cial problems and Scripture readings in 
verse) ; 

Schamberg, Jay Frank (A compend of dis- 
eases of the skin) ; 

Selden, Edward Griffin (In the time of Paul) ; 

Shepard, William Edward (Wrested scrip- 
tures made plain) ; 

Shurly, Ernest Lorenzo (A treatise on the 
diseases of the nose and throat) ; 

Skotheim, Olaf Halvorsen (Vaekkelseshar- 


“Pe 

Stith, Thomas Berry (In many moods. Po- 
ems) ; 

Southwick, Frank Townsend (Steps to ora- 
tory) ; 

Stevens, Frederick Waeir (A treatise on prac- 
tice in actions at law in the circuit courts 
and Supreme court of Michigan. . .); 

Sutherland, Edward Alexander A Yas foun 
tains; or, Broken cisterns . . 

Sutphen, William Gilbert van Tassel (The 
cardinal’s rose) ; 

Widney, Joseph Pomeroy (The way of life 


Williams, Milan Bertrand (Consecration; its 
relation to life and sound doctrine) ; 


Young, Emanuel Sprankel (The Bible geogra- 
phy). 








Bibliograpby. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. Wendell, Barrett. A 
literary history of America. N. Y., Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1900. 11+574 p. O. (The 
library of literary history.) $3. 


Pages 533-554 contain a very useful list of 
authorities and references. 





ANTARCTIC REGIONS. Fricker, Karl. The ant- 
arctic regions; with maps, plates, and illus- 
trations in the text. London, Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., Ltd., 1900. 12+4292 p. 8°. 

_ Pages 283-286 contain an annotated list of 

important books, articles and maps, a large 

number of which are German. Under His- 
tory of early discovery there are 5 titles; un- 
der History of late discovery, 27 titles; Most 
important modern geographical works on the 

Antarctic, 16 titles; and a list of 9 general 

maps of the whole south polar region, all 

published since 1872. 


Proressor Epwarp ArsBer has undertaken 
the preparation and publication of “The term 
catalogues, 1668-1709 A. D.,” edited from 
the rare quarterly lists issued by the book- 
sellers of London. The work is described as 
“a line for line reprint of a contemporary bib- 
liography of English literature, in the reigns 
of Charles II., James II., William and Mary, 
and Anne; and containing the titles of about 
20,000 editions of books, etc., together with 
maps, engravings, packs of cards, etc.” It 
will appear in two volumes, each including 
text and index, covering the periods 1668- 
1692 and 1693-1709 respectively, volume 1 to 
appear about July, 1901, and volume 2 early in 
1902. The work is sold only by subscrip- 
tion, at £21 ($105) net for the large paper edi 
tion (100 sets), £10.10 ($52.50) for the small 
paper edition (1000 sets). It will contain in 
all about 1550 pages, large folio. In his an- 
nouncement, Prof. Arber says: “I have made 
strenuous endeavors to induce likely publish- 
ers to undertake the reproduction of the Term 
Catalogues; but they all, with one consent, 
began to make excuse. I must therefore at- 
tempt another privately printed impression, 
like the ‘Transcript of the registers of the 
Company of Stationers of London, 1553-1640 
A. D..’ which was edited and issued by me in 
1875-1877; or else this great literary record, 
which has so nearly perished, will pass out of 
the knowledge of mankind. The work will 
be undertaken as soon as 250 sets have been 
subscribed for, and the subscribers will be 
immediately informed to that effect. Of 
course, a text like this would be virtually use 
less without a masterly index to each vol- 
ume. This will be attempted, and it will not 
only be an index of authors, editors, and 
translators, but also of subjects and places, 
together with publishers and (as far as prac- 
ticable) printers. Every effort will be made 
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to render this text — which represents all the 
branches of human knowledge of that age — 
readily accessible to all classes of inquirers 
Librarians will not fail to grasp the fact that 
‘The term catalogues’ will not only be a 
work of reference, but that, printed on writing 
paper, with ample margins for press marks in 
ink, they will constitute a ready-made his 
torical, classified and indexed catalog of new 
books and new editions, 1668-1709, and that 
this reprint will enable them to know at once 
not only what editions of those 41 years are 
in their library, but also what other editions 
of that age they have yet to seek after.” Cir 
culars and sample pages may be had from 
Professor Edward Arber, 73 Shepherd's Bush 
Road, West Kensington, London, W 


ARCHAEOLOGY. Fowler, H. N., ed 
liography of archzxological books, 1899 
American Journal of Archaeology, 2d ser 
July-Sept., 1900. 4:387-414.) 

This classified bibliography was published 
in December, 1900. 

Tue BrsiioGRAPHICAL Society or LAN 
CASHIRE, England, has recently been organ 
ized, with Henry Guppy, librarian of the 
John Rylands Library of Manchester, as hon 
orary secretary. Its objects are “the discus- 
sion and elucidation of questions connected 
with books and literary history; the promo 
tion and encouragement of bibliographical 
studies and research; the exhibition of rare 
or remarkable books, printed or in manu- 
script; the yearly issue of selected papers, 
reprints and facsimiles.” The membership 
fee is £1 annually, and “libraries and public 
institutions shall be entitled to receive the or- 
dinary publications of the society on pay- 
ment of £1 per annum, and any special pub- 
lications on a further payment of the sub- 
scription pric: of the same.” 


Bib 


(in 


book- 
1900. 


Bowvorn, W. G. Art in American 
bindings. (Jn Independent, Dec. 13, 
52 :2063-2068) il. 

Historical and descriptive of processes in 
artistic bookbinding. 

a bibliographical 

from 


CONNECTICUT STATE LAWS: 
list of editions of Connecticut 
the earliest issues to 1836; compiled by Al- 
bert Carlos Bates, librarian of the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society. Connecticut, 
Acorn Club [W. M. C. Carlton, Hartford], 
1900, 8+1201 p. 4°. $5. (102 copies.) 
The material recorded is arranged in four 

divisions: Public acts and laws arranged 

chronologically from 1672-73 to 1837; Spe- 
cial acts and resolves, 1758 to 1814; New 

Haven’s settling, 1656-1858; and Parliamen- 

tary acts reprinted. Indication of the loca- 

tion of each issue recorded is given when 
possible for three different library collections, 


laws 
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the Connecticut 


giving preference first to 
, ut Historical So 


State Library, the Connect 


ciety, and Yale College Library; second, to 
other libraries within the state of Connecti 
cut; and third, to libraries in other states 
When no copies were [tour 1 in p tblic libra- 
ries, collations have been given in a few cases 
from private collections, but without giving 


the names of owners 


1 


GEOGRAPHY. Annales dé gme 


géographi¢ 
| 


bibliographie geographique annuelle, 
Paris, A 


1800 
Colin & Cie, 1900. 320 p. 8 

Wilkens, F H 
Early influence of German literature in 
America. N. Y., Macmillan [1900]. 105 p 


Pa! 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS 


An appendix (p. 63-105) contains an an 
notated list of the translations of German 
literature that were printed in the United 
States before 1826. The list is arranged 
chronologically, with an index of authors 


Che first translation was published in 1762, 
Gessner’s “Death of Abel,” and this work 
was reprinted six different times up to 1770; 
and until 1778 no other German translation 
was published in America. Kotzebue was 
the most popular of the authors translated, 
and at least 35 of his works were so pub- 
lished, “Pizarro” being represented in eight 
different translations or editions 

LAsteyri£, Robert E. Bibliographie des tra 


vaux historiques et archéologiques publiés 


par les sociétés savantes de la France 
dressée sous les auspices du ministére de 
l’instruction publique. Tome 3, livrais. 2 
Paris, Imp. National, 1900 p. 177-400. 4 


LiprAry OF ConGress, Division of Bibliog- 
raphy. A list of books (with references to 
periodicals) on 
dies; by A. P. C 
of Bibliography 
Office, 1900. 43 p. O 
Includes in addition to lists of books and 

periodical articles, lists of articles in U. S 

Consular reports, of speeches in the Con 

gressional Record, and of articles in Board 

of Trade journals 


mercantile marine subsi- 
Griffin, chief of Division 


Washington, Gov. Print 


Yve-Puiessis, R Petit essai de_ biblio 
thérapeutique; ou, l’art de soigner et res 
taurer les livres vieux ou malades. Paris, 


Daragon, 1900. 95 p. 18°. 3 fr 

The first issue in the series “Collection du 
bibliophile parisien.” The author divides his 
essay in two parts, the first dealing with the 
“hygiene” of books in general; the second 
treating the “therapeutics” of old or injured 
books. Appended is a bibliography of spe 
cial works consulted (19 titles). 
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INDEXES. 


ENGINEERING News. Index to Engineering 
News for the years 1890 to 1899, inclusive; 
comp. by Mary E. Miller. New York, En- 
gineering News Pub. Co., 1900. 4+ 324 p. 
O. $2.50. 

An excellent example of compact indexing, 
making available for reference a mass of use- 
ful technical material. The index was de- 
veloped from a consolidated card index be- 
gun several years ago, in which additions 
were inserted from year to year, and which 
was finally revised and amalgamated to cover 
the 10-year period. As printed, it contains 
about 25,000 references, covering almost every 
branch of engineering science and related 
subjects. Entries are compactly arranged, 
with inversions of title when necessary to 
bring out a specific subject. Useful features 
are the designation of year in Arabic nu- 
merals, instead of giving volume number in 
Roman form, the indication of illustrated 
articles by an asterisk affixed to the page 
number, and the denoting of inset sheets of 
engravings by the similar affixing of a dagger 
sign. But one type is used throughout, 
which makes the page monotonous, and has 
made it necessary to emphasize cross refer- 
ences by enclosing them in parentheses. The 
indenting, and bringing out of subjects is well 
contrived. The index will be indispensable 
in libraries possessing a set of the Engineer- 
ing News, and it should have practical use- 
fulness simply as a register of material in 
this technical field. 


Ranpatt, D. T. Indexing periodical litera- 
ture. (Jn American Machinist, Dec. 27, 
1900. 23:1235-1237.) 

“To be of greatest possible value, an index 
should indicate the following: (1) The title 
of the article; (2) The name of the author; 
(3) How many pages and how many illus- 
trations; (4) A description of the article giv- 
ing the real subject and outlining its treat- 
ment —or possibly a synopsis of the article; 
(5) A note regarding the value of the article; 
(6) In what book or periodical, in what vol- 
ume and on what page it may be found. Such 
a system avoids the necessity of looking fur- 
ther than the index until the right article is 
found, and almost doubles the value of the 
information at hand by lessening the time re- 
quired to find it.” 





HBnonyms and Pseudonypms. 





“Carolus,” pseud. for Charles Didier. (“The 
romance of l’Aiglon.”)—Catalog Division, 
Library of Congress. 

Caroline Brown, pseud. of Miss Caroline 
Virginia Krout, author of “Knights in fus- 


tian,” a novel,—E 
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Dumors and Blunders. 


There is a misprint in Farrar’s “Life of 
lives” (p. 15) that must amuse all who recall 
the days when children used to be drilled in 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” in reference to 
“that forbidden fruit 

“Whose morai taste 
Brought sin into the world and all our woe.” 
ASKED FOR AT THE DELIVERY DESK: 

“The unleavened bread winner.” 

“A knot of gold ribbon.” 

“To git & to keep.” 

“The dimnight marriage.” 

“You and me and some others.” 


HEARD AT THE DELIVERY DESK: ; 

Reader—This book is really not fit to be in 
the library. é ; 

Clerk—What is it? 

Reader—Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

Clerk—I have not read it, and don’t know 
much about it. We have another by the 
same author ; 

Reader-—What is its name? 

Clerk—The Forest Lovers. 

Reader (eagerly )—/s it in? 

(When told that it is not, she spends half 
an hour at the open shelves in a vain search 
for it.) 

THE TRAINED LIBRARIAN. 
OBSERVATIONS MADE IN A LIBRARY BY A PEEPING TOM. 
Her name is self-assurance, and said name is plainly writ 

On her snippy up-turned nose, and her inky finger tip. 

The list of her accomplishments sounds like a fairy fable. 

It must measure twice the length of the Transatlantic 
cable 

To show their depth and height, I will mention just a 
few 

That man may understand what dainty maid can do. 

She can mark clean title-pages with artistic dots and lines, 

The professional librarian's cabalistic signs. 

She can “ subject-head”’ all works, be they Sanskrit, 
Dutch or Greek, 

Though the tongues in which they are written, she can 
neither read nor speak. 

When the learn’d professor ponders o’er some scientific 
book, 

She will classify its contents, scarcely giving it a look. 

And she illustrates her point by such a fitting term, 

That the doctor and the lawyer for very envy burn. 

But the summary of attainments at her ladyship’s com- 
mand 

Lies in a sort of penmanship known as “ the library hand.”’ 

She will point to twenty cards in as many different styles, 

From the adept’s practiced writing to the school-boy’s 
early trials. 

When the auditor, bewildered at this wonderful array, 

Ie fain to ask the question ‘ Which ?”’ in tones of deep 
dismay ; 

With forehead raised in great surprise and eyes with 
fervor lit, 

She waves her hands o’er a// the cards, and proudly 
anewers * /7,”" Anna C. Laws. 
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THE AMERICAN NEws COMPANY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 








= 


= 





N account of a large increase in the volume of business 

which we are now doing with the libraries of the coun- 

try we have decided to establish a special LIBRARY DE- 

PARTMENT in order to make our services more efficient. 
We invite you to take advantage of our facilities. 

We have the largest miscellaneous book stock in the 
United States, embracing the publications of the various 
publishers, and assure you that our facilities for the proper 
handling of our correspondent’s orders are of the best. We 
promise you the most careful attention and prompt dispatch 
on all business entrusted to us. 

Would be pleased to receive from you a list of books on 
which you desire quotations, and, when possible, will be 
pleased to have you visit us and make use of the facilities of 
our store and library department in making a selection of 
books. Very truly, 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Ts Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc,, at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Ready January, 1901. 100 Copies Printed for Subscribers Only. 


B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 
Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 
(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office London 
24 sheets. Scale, 64¢ inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. 


The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu 
script plan from time to time to be kept up 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 
miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, Topography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands, Water Ways, and River x sbemcmgee the Hudson and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 


of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 
or destruction 

The Original Drawing, ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is hand 
somely reproduced for subscribers only, in careful facsimile on 24 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 


original as a Wall Map or mounted on linen if desired. It will be issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 
with leather (slip) case, 13 x 10 inches, or the 24 sheets (22 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfolio 


No more than roo copies are being printed and the engravings are erased as each sheet is printed off 
gt £ I 


A few extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 
subscribers 
Prices to Subscribers 
Mounted on linen to fold in book form with leather (slip) case. . . $30 net. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio. . . oe a. a Me ve a ee 


The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 








































The H. B. Claflin Company. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





[ [BRARIANS preparing for Fall purchases 
are earnestly requested to permit us to price 
their lists before placing orders. 

Combining full assortments of publishers’ stocks 
with the largest purchasing capacity of any house 
engaged in the book trade we are enabled to quote 
the best prices and thereby enable the librarian to 
make his appropriation purchase the greatest number 
of books. 

The further fact that we have access within 
thirty minutes to publishers’ stocks enables us to 
assure prompt delivery, as titles can only be tem- 
porarily “ out of stock” with us, if in print. This is 
an important feature where books are wanted 
hurriedly for special purposes. 

We now list as regular customers many of the 
leading libraries and are constantly adding to the 
number. We would be glad of an opportunity to 
prove to librarians the advantages we offer. 


Respectfully, 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
NEW YORK. 














pict de. 
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-CEDRIC CHIVERS. 


Library Books, Duro-Flexile, 


BOOKSELLER | Reference Books, © BOOKBINDER Vettucene, 


Belles-Lettres. Reliure de Luxe. 


“Buy Your Popular Books and Your Costly Books 





in Duro-Flexile Binding.”’ 


OBTAIN books from the publishers in sheets and bind them ‘*‘ONCE FOR 

ALL.” This binding lasts longer than the leaves of the book, and the leaves 

of the book are preserved and their life immeasurably lengthened by this binding. 

Librarians cannot persuade publishers to print special editions for them, but I 
supply books specially bound for them. 

If the paper is bad I sew and forward the book so that the leaves are subject 
to no strain and are indeed strengthened in the folds. If the paper is very stout I 
sew the book and forward it in a special manner adapted to the thickness of the 
paper, in other words I adapt Duro-Flexile binding to both good and bad paper 
with the results that the utmost service and the longest possible life are obtained 
for both. 

No binding in the world is adapted to the varied qualities of the paper as is 
Duro-Flexile. 

The service obtained from a book of bad paper when supplied bound in this 
way will surprise you. 

A papier maché box and a steel safe are not hinged in the same way. Thin 
tough paper and thick spongy paper also require very different treatment, and with 
Duro-Flexile they get it. 

TIGHT BACKS are used for books of a thickness and quality of paper best 
suited for such treatment. 

LOOSE BACKS are given where such are better suited. 

My bookbinding is in short adapted in its every detail, both of material and 
method, to the requirements of a Public Library Book. 

500 Public Librarians in all parts of the English speaking world buy these 
books. 


POPULAR BOOKS AND COSTLY BOOKS 


bought of me, bound from the quires, give 50% more service. 


A catalogue of Standard Fiction and popular recent books priced net delivered fre¢ 
to your Library will be sent on application, 
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HENRY MALKAN, 


Library Department. 


Now that the rush and excitement of the Holli- 
day season are things of the past, and business is 
beginning to assume normal shape, we wish to again 
call the attention of Librarians to our unexcelled 
facilities for filling all library orders in the most 
complete manner, in the shortest space of time and 
at prices that have never been equalled. We are 
now carrying whats probably the most varied assort- 
ment of books in the country, and can pick out of 
stock more books on any library order than any other 
house. We have just received a very large con- 
signment of books—published within the last two 
years—on almost every conceivable subject, and it 
would be to the interest of librarians to send us a 
list of their wants, as there are books among this lot 
which are very hard to procure; as the quantities 
are very limited we would suggest that such lists be 
sent in.at once. Prices given on this lot will defy 


competition. 


HENRY MALKAN, 
No. 1 William Street, 


Hanover Square, 


New York City. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture i li igoins — = 


of myself, 


tt 


~ 


Eternal Ink == 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


Branches : 
CHICAGO and LONDON. 168 8th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY DEPA RTMENT 


A. ©. MicCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


UR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, with many years of practical experi- 

ence, is devoted exclusively to the requirements of Public, Univer- 

sity, College, School, and Club Libraries, and every endeavor is made 
to fill all orders completely and promptly and with the greatest care. 

We carry in our stock at all times not only a more nearly complete 
| assortment of the worthy, standard, and popular books of all American 
| publishers than any one single house in the United States, but also a very 
large stock of technical and scientific books and other books for which 
there is little demand, and which are not carried by the general bookseller. 

We are, therefore, in an exceptionally good position to fill orders 

direct from our stock with the utmost despatch. 
We are continually receiving from our agent in London large con- 
signments of Foreign Books—those for Public Libraries being imported 
free of duty—and we make a specialty of picking up both domestic and 
foreign books which are out of print, or which for other reasons are difficult 
to secure. 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us and, when 
possible, to visit us and make use of the facilities of our store and Library 
Department in making their selection of books. 


| A.C. McCLURG os CO., CHICAGO. 
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LONDON : 


NEW YORK: 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 4 p Putnam’ S$ Sons, .. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellancous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 























Books for Libraries. 


We offer an efficient and experienced service, promptest 
filling of orders, and prices based on our wholesale buying 
in the chief American Book Market. 

Send for our Library List, a representative classified 
collection of 2500 vols. Endorsed by library authorities. 
Special price for the complete library. 

Librarians will be interested in our Clearance Catalogs, 
Overstock Bargains, Current Books. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


WHOLESALE BOOKDEALERS, 
5 | and Bs ) East Sixteenth ‘St., New York. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THE 
Book Buy YER, a monthly magazine devoted to bemeame. authors, and | literary affairs. 











KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C0, ‘Ltd, 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals ix ai] Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 

TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC, 
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Does This Interest You? 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER takes the index card fiat, 


holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers it flat, and 


Card all this without “ attachments " of any sort whatsoever. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER bas a special library type, 


and furthermore prints in any language, style of type or 


Index color of ink on the same machine. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER cara printing with black 


Work record ribbons has proved its permanence, distinctness 
and legibility for fifteen years. ‘The work is legible and 
indestructible. The coloring matter is carbon, which is 


fadeless and unalterable. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 69th to 70th Sts., East River, New York, U. S.A. 














Branches in Principal Cities. Represe ntatives Everywhere. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 
Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 


(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 





foreign languages. 
_Tr,r,rrfr-ewTy-ryr-yTvyr,.*" i in i iii ti tn tin it nt 
v_vrrvrevrrrererererrrrrrrrrrerrerrerrerrerererererermleererereereereerereeerererrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrvry 


Our Improved Adhesive Cloth 





> 
7 
, 
» is used for fastening loose leaves and broken bindings 
, of library books, magazines, etc. Cutin strips 1x 8l¢ 
» inches for ordinary books, or 1x14 inches for large 
» books and sheet music. Try it and save expense of 
; rebinding, also the chance of loss. 

; ALWAYS READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 

» 

. 

d 

> 

> 

> 


1 Package........... $o 20 6 Packages... $o 90 
3 Packages............+. 50 1 dozen Packages eeseee 1 50 





-~errerererrrerererwererereTT 
‘Trrrrrrrrerererererreee 
i i hh i hh 


GAYLORD BROS., ~ SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


‘Trrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrererrrrrrrrrerrwrrrerwrrrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrryy* 
wrwrwwrvwwrwvwveVvVeVvVVYVYVYYYweeeeYeYeVeVrVeVYVVYVVeVVVeVYVVVVVVVVVVVVYVVVVYY® 
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United States Card Index @o. 
95 and 97 William St., New York, N. Y. 


We desire to call special attention to our new poor stock for cataloging. 
Made from pure linen rags, positively free from adulterations of any kind, it possesses 
great toughness, erasing qualities never before equalled, and a writing surface 


similar to the finest ledger paper. 


Our special machinery for cutting these cards gives perfect accuracy and our 
increased facilities assure prompt filling of orders. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: All goods m must be as represented or are returnable at our expense. 





UNITED STATES CARD INDEX CO., 


95 and 97 William St., 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 








H. SoTHERAN & Co.. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long qupestenee in Library Aguaey, they can promise the best care, dili- 


gence, 
Established 1816, 


and discretion in seaaeittitns hoses to it, and in small matters as well as great. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 





140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 








a Address: 
I will undertake 


Magazines. 
to supply os5 | 


magazine or review published, at a price | 














per copy depending upon its market value, 





or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 





I have considerably over 500,000 magazines | 





in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 
like query with list of wants will be met by 














a prompt and business-like reply. 


ee CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


aero St. Paui’s.) 
OLD BOOKS 
MADE BETTER 
THAN 
WHEN NEW. _ improved soring tem 
WARD BROTHERS, - Jacksonville, Ill. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS: 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 





Send for illustrated 
Price List stating how 
many books and vol- 
umes of periodicals you | 
have fr binding je 
want to make you a 
proposition by our new 
rocess. Ask about our 





H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 


w. 


BOOKMEN, LONDON. 


| Chartes Scribner's Bons, 157 Fifth Ave., 
| Isaacs, 


| with working knowledge of Latin, 


Codes: UNICODE and A B O. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Brooklyn ‘Museum. Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. N.Y 








Checklist of Public Documents, issued by F. A 
Crandall, 189s. 
W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., Washington, D. C. 
ngraham, Sketch of Events which Preceded Cap 


ture of Washington. 
Harper's Weekly, 1865 


Cox, Three Dec ades of Federal Legislation. 

Report of Seybert Commission on Spiritualism 

De Quincey, Miscellaneous Essays, brown cl., Tick 
nor ed 

Hunt, Leigh, Poetical Works, ed. by Lee, 2 v. Bost., 
1866 

Hunt, Leigh, Wishing Cap Papers. Bost., 1873 

Harting, Ornithology of Shakespeare 

Wilson, Dictionary of Astrology. 

Pearce, Text-Book of Astrology. 

Pfleiderer, Development of Theology in Germany 
Since Kant 

Keim, History of Jesus, 6 v 

Miles, Hamlet, a Study. 

Holly, Ordnance and Armor 

Bush, Memoirs of the Queens of France. 

Cellini, Autobiography, tr. by Symonds, large-pap 
copy 

men +d Modern Atheism 

Butler, Bible Work, 11 v 


Lossing, Mount Vernon 
Washington and the American Republic 
N. Y¥. 
A. P., Stories from the Rabbis. N. Y., C 
L. Webster, 1893. 
Foote, Sketches of Virginia 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





lA COLLEG E graduate, having library training and 
experience, desires a position. Best references 
Address C. N., care of Lisrary JouRNAL. 


(CHANGE « 


~~ rian of 





»f position is desired by trained libra 
7 years experience; college graduate 
French, and Ger 
care of Lisrary Journat. 


man. Address G. B., 
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LN PREP ARA TION. 


Annual American Catalogue, 


1900. 


[He ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE for 1900, which will appear in January, 
will contain : 
(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 1900. 
(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author alphabet, of all books recorded in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 1900. 
(3) Author-, title-, and subject-index to same, in one alphabet. 
(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 1900. 
This volume forms the FIRST ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT to the American CATA- 
LOGUE, 1895-1900. 
One volume, if ordered before date of publication, half leather, $3.00; in sheets, $2.50. 
After publication the price will be raised to half leather, $3.50; in sheets, $3.00. 


The edition, as usual, is a limited one. The volumes for 1890 to 1893 are all out of print, 
and orders for those of 1894 to 1899, to ensure supply, should be promptly filed. Tux 
ANNUAL ENGLISH CATALOGUE, for which we have the American market, now includes full title 
entries, after the manner of the American volume, instead of the previous abbreviated entries. 
It will be furnished at $1.50 paper, or bound with the American in one volume, half leather, at 


$5.00, net, 
> > > * 
Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 943. 298 Broadway, New York 


IN PREPARATION. 


The Annual Literary Index, 1900 


Including Periodicals, American and English; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with 
Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principal 
Events. Edited by W. 1. Frercuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation 
of members of the American Library Association and of the Library Journal 
staff. 

THe ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX complements the ‘‘ Annual American Catalogue” of books, 
published each year, by indexing (1) articles in periodicals published during the year of its 
issue ; (2) essays and book-chapters in composite books ; (3) authors of periodical articles and 


essays ; (4) special bibliographies ; (5) authors deceased ; (6) dates of principal events during 
the year. The two volumes together make a complete record of the literary product of the year, 


‘ Of great val ue to all wh » would keep advised of the topics and writers in the periodical literature of the 
lay.” Universalist Quarterly 
* Good ind scheareenta no further go.” Vation 


One vol., cloth, $3.50, net. 
> 9 @ 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 943. 298 Broadway, New York 
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GUSTAV E. STECHERT. ALFRED HAFNER. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


G. E. STECHERT. 


The only Importers in America who employ no Agents but have their own offices at 
LONDON : ° 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
PARIS: ° ; : - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG: ° ° . - Hospital Str. 10. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
WERNER SPALTEHOLZ and WILHELM HIS, 


Hand Atlas of Human Anatomy. 


Translated from the third German edition by Prof. L. F. Barker, of 
the University of Chicago, with a preface by Prof. F. P. Mall, of 
Johns Hopkins University. Vol. I. Bones, Joints, Ligaments. 


Cloth, $3.50 net. 


Tiberiuss Villa 


And Other Roman Buildings on the Isle of Capri. 
By C. WEICHARDT. 


A volume in large octavo with thirty illustrations and an elaborate 
system of page decoration. 


Price, $3.00. 
INDEX-CATALOGUE OF 


Indian Official Publications 


In the Library, British [luseum. 
Compiled by FRANK CAMPBELL, (Late of The Library, British Museum). 
Price, $10.50. 





G. E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


Kay Paintine Hovust, 66-68 Cenrac Sracey, New Yora. 














